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THE FAMILY DIAMONDS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Marigold,” “ Breaking the Charm,” §c., §c. 
SE 
CHAPTER XVII. 
Come, woo me, woo me; for nowIam in 
a holiday humour, and like enough to con- 
sent. * Shakespeare. 

A PRIVATE marriage made Miss Venner the law- 
tul wife of Frank Burgoyne and her ambition was 
gratified at last, but she was not happy. 

Days glided by and she found herself the almost 
unnoticed companion of a soulless, melancholy man, 
who sat for hours wrapt up in himself. He was 
uever less alone than when alone, Nosmile of wel- 
come greeted her when she entered the room where 
he was. If she received a kiss from him it was 
an unwilling one and she had to ask for it. 

Was this tame, spiritless being the husband she 
had dreamed of, worked for, sinned for, and hoped 
80 much from? Was this the only reward she was 
to receive after all her labour and wicked industry ? 
Until lately he had been so different. Formerly he 
was light-hearted, gentlemanly, considerate in his 
tanner, and especially attentive to ladies. Now he 
was quite the reverse, In vain she dressed herself 
attractively and tried to make the most of herself. 

new costume did not elicit a glance from him, 
and a bonnet that would have driven Hyde Park fre- 
quenters mad with envy and admiration was no more 
to him than a common straw. 

She forgot that-he was what she had made him. 

The troubles that had befallen him. through her 
agency had preyed upon his mind and rendered him 
another man. How could he think without emotion 
of his father’s death and the cause of it, or of his 
loss of fortune, his disgrace, and the singular and to 
lim inexplicable fate of his beloved Agnes, who was 
tow lost to him for ever ? 

If he was tame and spiritless, melancholy and 
reserved, absent and cold, whom had she to blame for 
the result but himself? 





[BETWEEN TWO STOOLS,] 


It was evening. Wine stood upon the dessert 
table and remained untasted. Cigars. of a choice 
brand were displayed in a box, but they were un- 
touched. Scarcely a word had Frank Burgoyne 


spoken during dinner time, He confined himself to 
the commonest conventional civilities, and now he 
was sitting back in a chair gazing dreamily at some 
peaches whose roseate sides reminded him of the 
lovely cheeks of his unfortunate Agnes. 

“JT am going to-morrow morning to London for a 
few weeks,” exclaimed:the governess. ‘ Be careful 
how you show yourself inthe neighbourhood, Frank. 
The more secluded you live the safer you will be.” 

“T seldom go beyond the limits of the Tower,” he 
answered, carelessly. 

“You do not seem to mind my leaving you alone,” 
she continued, restlessly plucking some grapes from 
a bunch she had before her. 

“ Why should I stand in the way of your enjoy- 
ment? If London will please you more than the 
country by all means go. I cannot accompany you, 
owing to the peculiar cireumstances in which I am 
situated.” 

“Do you not love me ?”’ 

There was a depth of anxiety in the tone which 
he could not fathom. 

“No,” he replied, calmly. ‘I try to respect you 
asa friend, but I cannot love you. All this yon knew 
long ago. My heart was given to the unhappy 
Agnes. She has taken it abroad with her. Leave 
me here a prisoner, I will try to think well of and 
respect you, for I owe much to you.” 

* Much,” she repeated, indignantly. “Ifit had not 
been for me you would either have been a fugitive 
from justice, wanting a shelter, or a prisoner in a 
common jail, doing menial work, clad in the prison 
garb and having lost your name in the distinctive 
number on your back. I have made a mistake, but 
I will not reproach you. Stay here until I can 
think what it will be best for us to do. Emigration 
to America is always open to one or both of us.” 

He made no answer, relapsing into one of his ab- 
sent moods, and Miss Venner, now Mrs. Burgoyne, 





left him to his meditations. She blamed herself now 
for the precipitance with which she had married him. 
Never did a woman regret a union more. Instead of 
espousirg the high-spirited, gentlemanly, amusing 
Frank Burgoyne, she seemed to have married his 
shadow, or some one remotely resembling him, for he 
was a parody upon his former self. 

She went to London as she had said, leaving 
Agnes Waldon a captive in the chamber of mirrors 
in which she was attended by the old servant in the 
Tower. No books, no feminine work was allowed 
her to beguile the monotony of her imprisonment. 
All day long Agnes had nothing to do but to stare 
at her hideous appearance or shut her eyes to hide 
the disgusting sight which the tell-tale mirrors were 
everlastingly revealing to her. 

Frank had the solace of reading, for the Tower 
was well suppiied with books, and he spent hours in 
the library, seldom taking a walk until dark, for he 
feared the law more than he dreaded Miss Venner, 
who called herself his wife. His mind was in a state 
of stupor. He required rest to nerve himself, and the 
departure of his wife for London was a positive relief 
to him. 

In time, when he got over the various shocks he 
had received, he might be able to decide upon his 
future course and what he ought to do for the best. 
Love his wife he never could, but he might give her 
his friendship, if she continued to deserve it, or there 
was another alternative, which presented itself to 
him at times—he could fly from the Tower and be his 
own master once more, This prospect was remote, 
however, he was ill and weak and really not strong 
enough to take a decided step. 

Miss Venner’s intentions were to seek distraction 
in London soviety, into which she could introduce 
herself through the agency of Mrs. Burgoyne, who 
had removed to town with her children and sent her 
a pressing invitation to visit her, 

“I will leave them both,’ she said to herself, 
“ prisoners in the Lone Tower. Frank cannot see his 
Avnes and Agnes cannot behold her Frank. Oh, why 
was I mad enough to marry such a worm? Not one, 
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word of love haved received from laim sipce I quitted 
the altar as his bride. Perhaps when f return his 
mood may be different. If not I shall despise, and 
hate where I formerly so fondly loved.” 

Mrs. Burgoyne received Miss Vennex with the cor- 
diality their long intercourse together dictated. The 
governess concealed the fact of her marriage with 
Mrs. Burgoyne’s stepson and. represented herself as 
single, The major’s wife and she were bound to one 
another by no ordinary ties. Miss Venner had done 
much andrisked much to place her ia the position she 
held. They knew each other’s secret and they were 
of necessity friends. : 

Gentlemen moving in the highest ranks of society 
visited Mrs. Burgoyne, who, having heard from Miss 
Venner that she had received a legacy from a rieh 
aunt, represented her as an heiress. 

One of the most distinguished young noblemen of 
the day, the Earl of Sunderland, was much struck 
with Miss Veuner, He was poor, somewhat digsipated, 
but handsome and engaging. 

It occurred to Mrs. Burgoyne that sheequld bring 
about a match between the two, and she wag-net long 


in disclosing her plan to her, 

“You must marry-the, Hark: of; land; my 
dear.” she exclaimed, ome 

“T, Mra Bexgeyne,” seid Miss Vennes, “ what, is 
there in @ poow, insignificant creature like myself to 
attract a nobleman? an ‘ 

“First of all you.are, good) loolsing, and dress at- 
tractively. Secondly, you bayemeney. How much 
did you say youy amut left you?” 

“More than a hoadred:thoggand: pounds,” replied 
Miss Venner. 

Asa matter of fact no such old@jannt had died leav- 
ing her money, yet she had the command of a con- 
siderable sum. 

How she became possesged)of it is at present a 
mystery, which will be disclaged as our story pro- 
ceeds, 

“Leave all to me and you shall be the Conntess of 
Sunderland,” said Mrs. Burgogae, confidently, 

The prospect of becoming ageuntess and the loved 
wife of a handsome young nobleman was intoxicating 
to the ambitious governess, 

She thought of Frank—of; her husband—but dis- 
missed him with a laugh, 

“Tf I haye any chance in that quarter,” she said, 
to herself, with a bitter laugh, **I will soon dis- 
pose of the spiritless outeast whe calls. me. wife, but 
to mock me with the empty resemblance.of aleve 
that does not exist, There are, dungeons. beneath 
the Lone Tower. What.is to._pravemt-me from.shut- 
ting him up in one with Agnes, and leaving them to 
starve to death or devour one another when mad with 
hunger and despair?” 

She was quite capable of the commission of such a 
horrible deed and did not shrink from its contempla- 
tion. 

In the meantime the season. glided-on, 

Miss Venner.and the Karl of Sunderland frequently: 
met. 

One day she playfully showed him her pass-book 
ata celebrated bank and he.saw-that she had more 
than a hundred thousand pounds to her credit: 

When he returned to his hotel in Jermyn Street, 
St. James’s, he found a friend of bis waiting for him, 

This friend was named. ‘Tom Deepwater, had beeu 
at Etou and Oxford, therefore he. was-presumably a 
gentleman, 

No one knew. how he lived, bat; he had-rich and 
influential friends, could play, billiards. well, and 
was expert at.cards, 

Deepwater found the Earl of Sunderland in a 
sentimental mood and asked him the. cause of it. 

** The fact is, my dear Tom,” said the earl, “Iam 
in love.” 

“ With what? Money I hope. 
enough.”’ 

“Partly with money, but also with its possessor.” 

** Who may this paragon of wealth and beauty be ? 
No ordinary woman. would captivate you, I know, 
for you have been in love with half a dozen 
different women this last: six months, to my.certain 
knowledge.” 

‘** Her name is Venner.” 

‘Mrs. Burgoyne’s friend?” asked Tom Deopwater, 
his dark countenance becoming slightly pale. 

“The same. She has been a governess. Now I 
have a weakness for governesses. They-know how 
to keep a man in order, and I want seme one to look 
after me, and put the break on, as wesay, when we 
are going down hill, for I am inelined to go too fast. 
I know the girl has money.” 

“ How 2?” asked Deepwater, anxiously. 

“Never mind how. I know it; and I mean to 
marry her if she will have me, Will you, Tom, go 
as my friend to Mrs, Burgoyne and try aud arrange 
the matter forme? Pave the way, andif I haveany 
chance let me know.” 


“I will run up to-night if you like,” replied Deep- 


You want it badly 








water, ‘‘Itis Thursday, and I thinkeMps. Bargoyne 
always receives op a Thursday.” be 

“ Yes. is her night. Go and do_your Best for 
me. I like the governess. There is something 
about ber.pretty thin, face which makes..me,-beliexe, 
she will be just the sort of‘ wife for me.” 

Deepwater kept his word. 

In the eveni Mrs. Burgoyne, 
glad to see him, knowing him to be the inseparable 
companion ofthe earl 

“ Why have. you not brought your friend with | 
you ?” she asked, with a smile. 

“He was not well. A sort of champagne headache, 
you know. The fact is he is so fast that I shall 
have to cut him,” replied Deepwater. ‘* Not at ail 
the sort of man I should like to marry my sister, if I 
had one,” 

‘Indeed, I am sorry te.hear that,” replied) Mrs, 
Burgoyne. “ Be carefal not to speak disparagingly of 
his lordship before, Misa, Weaner. I may tell youshe 
is a little smitten in thatquarter. Not that I think 
she would mind, because ladies are very indulgent to 
young men in these dayg. Reformed rakes make the, 
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make fan of a pgor littlathing like me.; I forbid you. 
You apd I ara friepds;,we cap never.be anything 
more. There is ag end*of gompliments,” said the 
governess, with a keen glance, which Deepwater took 
te heart at-onee and remembered, 

+ He bit his lipe and saw in a moment it would be 
useless to speak more plainly te. her.at present, though 


who was} he really cared for her, and wished to marry her if 


only for the money she was said to possess. This 
was the reason why he wag.so.anxious te undermine 
his friend Lord Sunderland in the opinion of Mrs, 
Burgoyne and her visitor, 

“Now I will tel) you about my poor friend,” said 
Miss Venner, ‘‘if you will promise me not to inter- 
rupt, me nongensieally anymore. She was a charm- 
ing giel and very innogent, so, innocent as to follow 

a man incessantly who did not care for her one 

did all sorte, of things to make him love 

1 id not. Some, things she did were so 
Ido. not like to, think of them, although 

she. uered him at, last amd: he did marry her. 
Imagine, her disappointment when she found him as 
cohd as,@etane, as unsogiable. asa deaf and dumb 


best husbands, they say,” ye, moping, r or sulking. Never 
“A fallacy,” said Deepwater. “Depend upon,| did he, utter a cheerigg. and the poor dear to 
it that they. do not.” save ‘from se ne ran away from 
“ Here is Miss Vennem Talk to her about it. Being} him Thexa.wag- for you, and this 


a young lady of the, wegld, she will no doubt, be, 
able to give you an opimiom, Fanny, my dear, Mr. 
Deepwater is speaking» a most interesting, spb- 
ject to both of us, but,ag. I have to ge and sae.the 
children will you be amiable, enough to entertain, him 
ic am absent?” 

“ With pleasure,” replied Miss Venner, adding.as 
Mrs. Burgoyne left.the. room: 

“ Pray, Mr. Deepwater, what is this very interest- 
ing subjeck. whiek:. attention ?” 

Deepwater was. alittle confused for a moment, but 
he soon raltied and answered, boldly : 

“Marriage, Miss Vennex. I contend that a, well- 
known rake will not make a good Mrs. 
Burgoyne differs, with me,” 

“Sodo I. Qh! if you only knew: how-I adore men 
who have had the, courage, to-lova.a dozen women 
and then settle dowa to give. their, hearts to only 
one. 

‘Can that one depend upon retaining the worn-out 
and battered heart? That is the question, Miss 
Venner.” 

“ Worn out and battered,” she re ~ “Oh, a! 
heart can never be in that condition while it: com 
tinues to-bent.” : 

“Can it beat with the same affectionate force,as at 
first? I wonder that a lady of your perception can 
entertain suck an opinion. For instagce, I have 
never yet loved any girl, andI will undertake to say 
that my love would be worth more to a woman than 
that of—of—say my friend Sunderland’s,” 

“ As for never having loved, Mr. Deepwater, we 
have only your. word for it,” replied’ Miss Veuner, 
with a pretty laugh; “and»men area little given oc- 
easionally to telling stories about their loves and the 
state of their hearts, I declare: that my experience 
goes te prove the man who has been: dissipated and 
become reformed ‘is: the most charming ; he is full of 
anecdote, never wearisome; he understands how to 
manage a woman, while only those who haye inti- 
mately knowa many women car possibly aspire to 
the acquisition ofthis grand art, whereas a mah who 
loves.a girl for the first time may not- know his own 
mind: He may grow tired of her and find that he has 
missed his ideal, which he discovers when too late in 
another, and‘he sulks because he is too ‘virtuous to 
go after her and leave the unfortunate viétim of his 
mistaken affections, who is a sufferer because the 
virtuous young maa had not left his mother's apron 
strings sufficiently long to understand: women and 
know his own mind. By all means give me aman of 
the world, who, if I may paraphrase Homer, has, like 
Ulysses, seen many women and many lands,”’ 

“Really, Miss Venner, you lay down.a very oxtra- 
ordinary law,” said Deepwater, biting his lips. 

“Tt is notlaw. I simply explain my inclination. 
There are many bread-and-butter misses scarcely 
emancipated from the restraint. of ' their boarding-' 
schools who would disagree with me altogether, but 
I do not'say that they would not agree with me when, 
they are older and have had‘experience.” 

“One would think that you had suffered’ through 
an affair of the heart,” said Deepwater, with a search- 
ing glance. . 

‘Not at all; bat Ihave profited by the example, 
ofa friend,’ answered Miss Venner, thinking of ‘her, 
affection for and disappointment in Frank Burgoyne. 
‘*“Pisis friend of mine went perfectly mad overa man, 
Mr. Deepwater. Fanoy her being so silly! Oan you 
imagine anything more absurd ?”° ; 

“T ama man, you. know, and the case must be put 
ina different way. I cannot see anything ridiculous 
in my going mad about your charms, Miss Venner.” 

““My charms!’ Now, Mr. Deepwater, you want to 


af e kb wag a man of one love.” 
7 ake Ppenesine 2 tay sr,” replied Deep- 
watery = : impulsive friend; was 
tin down and taking 


\ 
~ 


waywof saying thinga, Mr. 










D ‘she: egod. ‘““Ejhaye a great regard 
for my, friend, and if} yeu, comment again upon my 
little. tale, » Reb: to anything against, her, 
¥ : | Wat, 7h ensouing love.” 


byg;as be walked home 


ad 

“Gi! i ' for me. L._wonder 
if she. was spaaking aboug, when she teld me 
that stexy, aut rate she er.secret, Still I 
am so frightiully poor. and so welknown about town 
now thet Imugt get lgld ofrm, woman with money 

He was not, & man to be digaowpaged at a. rebuff at 
the outset, and he hoped that ke, might be successfui 
in the end. 

“Tf I cannot have her,” be, replied, between his 
clenched teeth, “ Lord S shall not, I know 


enough i vake, ndam snfliciently 
peage repent ag: ih ag in that or any 
other quarter,” 

Deepwater. was. as deceitful and treacherous as 
Lord Sunderland was weak, amiable, and confiding. 
True, the latter was extravagant and dissipated, but 
he was not bad. 

If Frank Deepwater could prevent it Lord Sun- 
derland would never gall Misa Vienrer, hig, wife. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Real delight does not.so much consist in the 
enjoyment of bappiness ag in the pursuit of it. 
Joy frequently palts upon its possessors, who 
long for fresh excitement. The, Philosopher. 

So changefual is the heart of woman that when 
Miss, Venner began, to love Lord Sunderlap) she 
forgot Frank Burgoyne and thought that she had 
never loved before.. She despised Frank, apd.even 
hated him, Thinking what,she had, done to gain 
him, how she had sinned for him, and to what un; 
maidenly devices she had been obliged to, haye re- 
course, to, in order to win hjs unwilling heart, she 
despised and hated ‘herself too, 

Her pallor had increased and care had Igid his 
finger on her marble brow,, but under the influence 
of hey new fancy those,traces af a crushed heart or 
a mistaken affection became eradicated. 

Once more she was rafiant and lively, for a,womax 
ig nothing if she has no one,to love, Her, usually 
impasgive countenance. lighted up, with, a. gio 
which, was born of her fresh love, and she, fel},con- 
fident she should be, happy if she could only call his 
lordship ber husband. 

Thoughts of Frank and Agnes disquieted her at 
times, but she was not in the habit of giving way te 
silly fears, and she determined that if there was any. 
chance of marrying Lord Sunderland she wouldsoon 
rid herself of those encumbrances in a terrible mgn- 


ner, 

‘Phe old-woman, who wag her only servant, atthe 
Tower wrote tq her stating that the young man did 
not read so much and was always taking long walks, 
in the country, while the black girl did. nothing but 


weep. : 

Poor Frank! no wonder that.he sought congolation 
in solitary walks. He had much to think,of an 
much to regret. Poor. Agnes! little, wonder that 
she.did nothing but weep in her prison of mirrors, 
for hers was indeed a hard fate to bear. 
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The day: after Mr. Deepwater’s visit to Mrs. Bur- 
goyne Lord Sunderland called, dressed in the height 
of fashion—dressed indeed as only an English gentle- 
man with exquisite taste and plenty of money—or, 
what is as good at the time, unlimited) credit: with 
West-end tradesmen—can hope to dress. 

“ My dear Lord Sunderland,” said Mrs. Burgoyne 
as he was ushered into her splendidly. fyrnished 
drawing-room abont three o'clock in the afternoon, 
“enchanted to see you. There is my poor lictle friend 
Miss Venner, constantly agking about you.’” 

“Really you flatter me,” said his lordship, stroking 
his tawny moustache. 

“ Not.in the least., It.is you,who honour my poor 
household... The dear, child is foolish enongh to ba. 
éprise de vous, but Imugt let you talk to eng another 
alone, There.are a few, questions I should, like to, 
ask you th Miss, Venner, hag been. with me.so, 
long I cannot tell you, what an, interest I, take her. 
She was my children’s, governess,for many years 
I feel towards. her as toward my wn daughter, and 
I should not like her-affections..te. be, placed. on, ay 
unworthy object.” 

“ You speaks harshly, Mrs. Burgoyne. I hope” 

“Tut, tut, tut,” interrupted Mas. Burgoyne ;‘'I knaw- 
what,you young men of the present day.are, aud Freally: 
must put a few questions to. yqu. Miss: Venuer is. 
so simple, loving, coufiding, just what a maidenly 
girl ought to be, Now look upon meas your con- 
fessor and consider-that open confession is good for 
the soul.” 

“ Willingly. When a man has nothing to conceal 
why should he shrink from confession ?” 

“ Why indeed. Now tell'me. Have you ever loved” 
before ?” / 

“ Never,” 

“ You have no ties? You aye perfectly free?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“And you come,to me as a candidate for my little 
pet’s hand, in all earnestness?” said Mrs, Burgoyne. 

*“T have come to ask, you to.use. your influence in 
my behalf with Miss Venuer,” replied his lordahip, , 
“because I love her dearly, and.I always.felt that a 
governess, was to be, my, fate, I.ama.little uoryly 
and have spent, more. money: than. I could affend,. yet 
lam not.a pauper, and if my. title and whetl have, 
left are a sufficient equivalent for her love and her: 
fortune I am willing to marry her.” 

“Perhaps, she may not consent. I wilt go and 
speak to her. Depend: wpon. my good offices.. But; 
there is one more:thimg, Report has mixed up-your: 
name with that of @ popular actress, Clarice Ho- 
ward.” 

“ Seandal! my dear. Mrs. Burgeyne,’’ exclaimed 
Lord Sunderland,“ pure seandal; lagsure you. Miss- 
Howard may have commanded my admiration, on the 
stage as an actress, for people say she is talented, 
but nothing more.””’ ‘ : 

“T am satisfied. Be good gnough to wait: here, my 
lord, while Iseek Miss Venner, and I hope she will 
consent to sea you and that the, result of your 
interview may be all you desire,*sgid Mrs. Burgoyne, , 
as she swept from the, room, ber long silk, dyeas trail- 
ing grandly behipd-her with that;indesoribable.noise 
or rather rustling which the. French cadl, frou-frou. 

She songht Mise Venner, who, was, waiting for her 
in her boudoir. 


A pretty dark-haired girl . sat; near, the. window., 
making a drass, for. Miss, V.enner, wag not, ahove.the, ; 


petty ceremonies of life, and, having, gand taste of, her. 
own, liked,to haye her dresses, at home, 

This little dressmaker, wag named; Kate Benry, 
and ag she, was a, very insignificant little: penson, ac+ 
cording to Mrs. Burgoyne’s idea, she did not hesitate 
to speak before. her, 

The governess had been reading: Byvon’s “+ Bride of 
— *and put down the book as her friend en- 

ered, 

“Everything hash edas wellag you could de- 
sire, my: dear,”’ said: Mrs, Burgoyne, “ He is here 
and has actually proposed to me for your hand. I 
have questioned him carefully, and ‘I think he is one 
to whom you may-safely confide your future happi-+ 
ness, 

Miss Venner’s face flushed with 
triumphant pride, 

Her new dream of becoming a countess was about 
to be realized, and she thought little of the,paer,cap - 
tives inthe Lone Tower, They migh; suffer and be 
silent ; soon a time would come when they. would be 
silent for ever, 

“Shall I go tohim ?” she agked,, 

“ Not yet. Let-him wait, It does mot look well;to 
be too impatient. In half an how you may. soak 
him, and after he, hag asked: you, to. be his;wile you 
will admit, I hope, that. the, debt of gratitude! owe, 
you is settled, You haxe. done. much forme; shald 
: oe satisfied: you.in. making you; the. wige, of: ax 

ar ” 

“Oh, yes, a. thousand : times oven,”> exclaimed: 
Uiss Venner. 


pleasure and 


| @m second thoughts.send :for him here; you are 
surrounded by flowers and birds, this boudoir is 
charming, you reign in the midst of its splendours 
like.a.qaeen, [ am going.out in the carriage with 
the chiddren; when I retuon I hope to see. your dear 
face.smiling’* 


Mrs, Burgoyne kisged: her and went. away, leaving: 


Miss Venner wraped ina delicioys reverie. 

How much. more delightful.it would be to have the 
Earl of Sunderland:for:a husband: than: Frank: Bur. 
goyne. She wondered» how she could ever have 
been: so stupid as to have loved’ Frank: when there 
wereso many men inthe world so much more agree- 
able. 


Butin the oldsdays.she was poor, and had been only- 


a-governess; now she was the friend, the. intime- of: 
Mrs. Burgoyne, and:possessed of mysterious wealth, 
supposed to be the legacy left by-an aged relation. 

“A few minutes elapsed, and ’the-dressmaker, look- 
ing up, said: 


* Pardon me, miss, but did { understand you were | | 


going to get married ?” 

Miss Venner looked-up so. sharply that poor Kate 
Berry missed a atitch., 

“Tt would be more becoming in a person in your 
position to attend,to her work instead of listening to 
people's conversation,” exclaimed the governess. 

adh beg. 58% pardon again, miss,” replied the dress- 
maker. “ But I thought you might, give me the order 
for your wedding trousseau, I work fora, well-known 
firm in Bond Street, and I should eet asmgll commis- 
sion for introducing your order, That is all.” 

*T will think about it. Go on with your, work,” 
replied Miss Venner, shortty. 

The little dressmaker pricked her finger and her 
face flushed angrily, but she knew her, position, too 
well tosay anything. 

For some time the needle was plied busily, and 
then Miss Venner exclaimed; 

“Go down to glie servants’ hall and’ get your din- 
ner or lunch, or whatever you call‘it, and send, Mrs. 
Burgoyne’s maid to me.” ‘ 

Kate Berry put her work:on one side and, shaking 
off a few:pieces of cotton andisilk from: her dress, she 
left the room, while Miss Venner arranged her hair 
before the glass, admiring: her: appearanee.and think- 
ing that:she:looked pretty and captivating: 

Scarcely bad Kate reached the top ofi tle staircase 
than she meta handsome young geutleman, who ex- 
claimed : 

“ Where is Miss Venner? I'suppose you are one of 
the servants here.” 

It was the. Earl, of Suaderland, ha, vy-ary with 
waiting, and having hear} Mrs, Burges wef warviage 
depart, thought, he was,forgatten, 

Kate stopped abruptly, looked,.at, the, genileman 
who had.accosted her, and agked): 

“ Arthur, is it you ?” 

“ By Jove :” exclaimeditheyoung nobleman, * what 
are you. doing here, Kate2, I--l did net.expect to 
see you.” 

“ You know very well [ am_ a, dressmaker,” an- 
swered Kate. ‘* Dressmakers go everywhere, Fine 
ladies are economical now,a-days, and, milliners 
charge so much it is cheaper to have things,done at 
home, If you give a girl, eighteen pence a day, and 
something to eat and drink, you cap.geta great deal 
of work out of her from, nine till seven, it you,keep 
her under your eyes. Tell mo, though, Arthur, what 
you want with Miss Venner.” 

“Oh, nothing — nothing particular,” replied his 
lordship, slightly embarrassed. 

“Is it you she is going to marry ?”” 

“No, no! Oh, dear, no, my dear child,” said Sun- 
derland, gaily. 

“T am glad of-that,” answered Kate Berry. “ Be- 
cause you told me when you met mein Picgadilly 
last: winter-and the next week took me to the play that 
you would never love any one else, It is so long 
since I saw you that I thought you had forgotten me, 
I have sent many letters to your club, addressed to 
your,name, Mr, Williams,and you have given me 
no angwer. It, was Mr. Williams you said, was it 
not ?” 


“ Yes, my daar—-Thomag,Willfams. You are quite, 


right.” 


“When shall I see you again? You spoke so nicely, 


to me and promised, to, take, meto Richmond to din, 
ner. Oh, I shou}d se dearly like te,go. When, will 
you take me,#” 
The earl reflected a, moment, 
‘“Next Sunday;.’ heveplieds 


will pick you. up in.my-bronghem,” 

Kate clapped her hands with joy. 

“fam so. gla¢] have met you,” she ssid, 9 “You 
will be sune)to meat me, will you-not2”, 

“Quite sures Bun along and: be.a good child: 
There is. something, for you, to. buy:a.new bonnet,’’ 
replied the earl, slipping a sovereign into her hand. 





Kate tripped.away gleefully to goto dinner in the 


“ Meet ma, at; one, 
o’clo¢k, at Hyde Park;Cornery right-hand; side, and I, 


servants’ hall, leaving his: lordship. biting the tips 
of his lavender gloves. 

“+ What- @. bore. it is,” he said: to himself, “that 
ja man.-cannot flirt with a pretty girl without the 
risk of meeting her. im the. very house where he is 
|payiag bis addresses to the lady he wants: to make 
\his' wife, I'thoughé this little one was: dead or bad 
‘forgotten me. I have uot scen her for ihree months; 
and ‘that isan age Ifshe had not forgotten me by 
Jove Ihad:hers One meets so many new: faeces. in 
three. months. It is suck a long while-in London,” he 
jadded, with a sighs 
While he was hesitating which way to-go a ladies- 
maid: came up to him and asked him to folew ter 
jto Miss Yenner, who wished to seo- him. He wae 
condusted to: the boudoir where the governess, who 
was looking charmingly demure and:as- softly strict, 
lif we may use the expression, as-when. she wae in- a 
good temper with hen pupils; was-waiting:to receive 
him. 

The interview was long and sweet. 

Lord: Sunderland: pleaded his cause warmly and 
Miss Venner received his advances as he wished. 
He declared that he belonged to her heart ‘and’ sou! 
and asked her if*she-could love him in return. 

“T am. quite alone,in the world,” she -replied; 
ignoring: her: relations as:she always did. They 
were poor and would ‘be of no use’or credit to. her— 
one, Dingwall, was in penal ‘servitade and he cer~ 
tainly was best forgotten. “Mrs. Burgoyneis my only; 
friend. I know little of you, but I-am so trusting:and 
confiding I'am willing: to place my future ‘in your 
hands.” 

“Darling child,” said the earl; “T desire nothing 
better. You will find me the kindest and most atten- 
tive of husbands, Dear, dear child; name the happy 
day and you will never repent-your decision.” , 

“ Say this day month,” she answered; softly. 

He caught her in-his arms and: pressing her to his 
manly breast, kissed-her-tenderly, 

“ Thank, you @- thousand times!” he. oxclaimed, 
** This happiness is more than I deserve.” 

When he took his leave it, seemed.as if they had 
known one another twenty years, on such friendly 
terms were they. 

Miss Venner wag agajn placed upon. the pinnacle, 
of her ambitiga, which was ever changing and before 
which she sacrificed everything. 

The Ear] of Sunderland congratulated limself upon, 
having gained the heart of a woman. he really, loved, 
though he, was,so often in love, that. be could scarcely. 
be expected to, know hisown, mind, but, what was,of, 
more importance, he had every reason to beliave, that, 
hiis flancée was possessed of a fortune which would 
pay. his debtg and place him.among the rich, peers of 
the realm and enable him to support his title properly,, 

As for.Miss Venner, her thoughts, after the finst 
delirium of her triumph had passed, were, turned. in, 
the direction of the Lone Tower. 

She had to disembarrass herself first of. her, hus; 
band, Frank Burgoyne, and secondly of Agnes Wal- 
don, the poor,girl whom, she, had so, aruelly altered. 

To a woman of her disposition thp task wag, net 
repugnant, It was on the contrary almost,congenial. 
She could wipe ayvay an, enemy with as little, com, 
punction as she could put, her foot upon, 9. werm, and 
see a mouse torn to pieces by a cat. 

As the earl walked along the street, he reflected, 

“ The next thing to doy’ he said te, himself, ‘* will 
be.to see, how I can get my, letters, photography etc,, 
from the charming and rising young actress, Miss, 
Clarice Howard, Mrs, Burgoyne has, heard, of her,, 
and if Miss Venner believes there is anything be- 
tween us she may break off the match. What an idiot 
a man is to write letters to women, but-young men [ 
suppose. always will*be idiots.” 

im the neighbourhood of Sloane Street- he was 
accosted by a man, who exclaimed tf : 

* Good-morning, my lord! 
lately.” 

“Hh! Swordarm,”’: replied the earl “I was 
coming to your house. You can do mea service.” ’ 

* ¥our: lordship has only to mention it and it shall 
bedone instantly,” answered the stranger. 

“Wall with me.as far as your house, and we wil! 
talk.” 

Sivordarm- bowed! in recognition of this compti- 
ment, and they proeeedsd side by side, 

Mr, Swordarm was-a fencing-master, wo had an 
establishment. near Sloane Square. He let his first 
finorto Miss Clarice. Howard, the actress of whom 
we have spoken, and as she played at the Court 
‘IMieatre: this domicile was handy for her. Swordarm 
was an. exealent master of the art of fence, and: 
thoreughly-wrapped*up in his art. He had’a lovely 
wife, who-found his tastes uncongenial to hers, and» 
consequently their-home was not a happy one. 

Mrs, Swordarm. wasa great patronizer of circy- 
lating libraries, and before she married'she founded 
her ideal upon the heroes she met with in books., 





I have not. seen you 





Swordarm did not realize her-ideal, far from it. 
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Ho was bluff, curt, unread, and could not sympa- 
thize with her in any respect. So that she lamented 
her mistaken lot night and day, until she saw Lord 
Sunderland, who was a pupil of her husband's, 

His lordship had the audacity to make love, not 
only to the actress who had lodgings in her house 
but to Mrs. Swordarm herself, but it was only to Cla- 
tice Howard that he had written impassioned letters. 

It was part of his creed that to write to a married 
woman was not only dangerous but unnecessary, 
More could be done by an interview than by a ream 
of paper covered with love passages, for, as a rule, 
wives are not so impressionable and easily capti- 
vated by high-flown language as maidens who do not 
know the world. 

It will be seon that the earl was embarrassed with 
these love affairs, which might one or all interfere 
with his match with Miss Veuner. 

First, there was Kate Berry, the little milliner, 
secondly, Clarice Howard, the actress; and, thirdly, 
Mrs. Swordarm, wife of the fencing-master. 

The earl had not gone far before Swordarm ex- 
claimed : 

* Will it suit your lordship to come to my house in 
a couple of hours’ time? I have some lessons to give, 
and after that I shall be entirely at your service.” 

“On consideration,” replied the earl, “that will 
do very well. I want to go to my club for letters. 
It is not five, At seven I will be with you—say half 
past, and it will give me time to dine,” 

Swordarm bowed. 

The earl hailed a hansom, and was driven to Pall 
Mall, alighting at his club, where he dined and ar- 
ranged the plan of his campaign. 

He had to get rid of these women, whom hoe had 
told he loved—two were single, one was married— 
and this, as he had to fiud out, was not such an easy 
task as he anticipated. 

(To be continued.) 





A SIXPENCE WELL INVESTED. 

THE other day we saw a bright-eyed little girl, 
some seven or eight years of age, tripping along the 
streets, with a basket on her arm, apparently sent 
on some errand. All at once she stopped, and com- 
menced searching for something among the snow. 

’T was evident it was something of value, and that 
she was in trouble, Her search was eager and 
anxious; the bright smile had vanished from her 
face, and tears were running down her cheeks. <A 
gentleman passing at the moment noticed the tribu- 
lation of the little creature, and asked her what was 
the matter. 

“ Oh, sir,” said she, her little bosom swelling, and 
tears choking her voice, ‘oh, sir, I’ve lost my six- 
pence.” 

The gentleman took a piece of money from his 
pocket, and called her to him, saying: 

“ Here, dear, don’t cry: for the lost sixpence; here 
is another.” 

And he placed it in her hand. 

“Ob, dear sir,” said she, as she bounded forward, 
“ how 1 thank you.” 

Her great grief was removed, the bright smile was 
restored, the apprehension of a mother’s frown for 
her carelessness was gone, and her little heart beat 
light again. 

Think you that man, as he remembers that pretty 
face, beaming with gratitude and joy, will ever re- 
gret that well-invested sixpence? A whole world 
of happiness bought for sixpence! How easy a thing 
it is to shed sunshine on the hearts of those about us ! 





HINTS ON MATRIMONY. 

No woman will be likely te dispute with us when 
we assert that marriage is her destiny. A man may 
possibly fill up some sort of an existence without 
loving, but a woman with nothing to love, cherish, 
care for, and minister to, is an anomaly in the uni- 
verse, an existence without an object. It is as natura! 
for a woman to have some one to look to for protec- 
tion, some one to look to for advice and assistance, as 
to breathe. Without i 1no woman ever was or can be 
happy. It is the want of her nature, and nothing can 
satisfy her heart with such a void unfilled. 

Now, with the exception of some occasional irre- 
gularities in the relative proportions of the sexes, 
produced by circumstances, such as the settlement of 
bew countries, there is no reason why every man 
should not have a wife, and every woman a husband ; 
and this would be brought about by the exercise of 
more common sense and less ambition. Each sex is 
looking up to something above its own sphere. 

The son of an industrious and successiul mechanic 
must be a professional man or a merchant, instead of 
following in his father's footsteps; and this is folly 
the first. When he looks for a wife the neat, indus- 
trious daughter of a mechanic like his father is not 
good enough for him; he must make love to sore 


father was a mechanic instead, a very aristocratic 
distinction. 

On the other hand, a girl who works for her living, 
earning it by her honest labours, would not deign to 
encourage the addresses of a labouring man; she 
would set her cap for a gentleman, forsooth. The 
mechanic’s daughter educated by her father’s earn- 
ings to be a fine lady encourages the attentions of a 
set of fops and danglers, who drive honest men away 
from her in disgust, and she becomes the victim of 
some sorry sharper or shallow idiot. 

Now this is all wrong—deplorably wrong. Girls 
should know that men superior to themselves in edu- 
cation and position do not always associate with 
them for good. Men should know that by marrying 
girls educated in habits of life &bove their fortunes 
they are not likely to have good wives. A little 
sound sense will enable a man to see that it is better 
to have a wife grateful for more than she expected 
than grumbling at less. It is delightful going up the 
hill of fortune ; but horrible and aggravating work to 
come down, 








ROOM FOR THE CHILDREN. 





Tue bright, glad, summer time is coming, 
Those sweet and sunny days, 

When birds and bees, and brooks and flowers, 
The joyous hours will praise ; 

And shall not then our merry children, 
Where pride cannot annoy, 

Green grass below, blue sky above them, 
The golden days enjoy ? 

Oh, take them not where wealth and fashion 
Despoil the happy hours ; 

Where irksome dauce and sumptuous feast- 


ing 
Mar Nature’s healthful powers ; 

Where eostly robes forbid the rambles, 
And blondes avoid the sun ; 

Where liveried servants stand in waiting 
To check their romping fun. 


But choose ye where some generous farm- 
house 

Throws wide its ample doors, 

And leaves, all day, the sunbeams dancing 
Across its polished floors. 

There they can roam at will the meadows, 
Or toss the new-mown hay ; 

Or straying idly near the hedges 
Can see the wild birds play. 

Oh, let them learn where ripest berries 
And brightest daisies grow ; 

Or let them climb the hills and mountains, 
Or list the brooklet’s flow. 

Perchance they'll watch the sun-brown yeo- 

man 

Tilling his teeming soil, 

And learn that health and peace and plenty 
Can come from honest toil. 

Enough have they of pomp and splendour 
Within their city homes ; 

So grant them homely rest and quiet 
When Summer’s languor comes; 

And gaining health and strength and beauty, 
With cheeks and hearts aglow, 

They’ll find a zest and bliss in rambles 
That age can never know. 


Their youth, once past, is gone for ever, 
No longer girls and boys ; 
So crown their days with purest pleasures, 
And crowd their hours with joys! 
Free as the birds in airy wildwood, 
Free as the flowers that bloom, 
Away, in green and pleasant places, 
Room for the children, room! L. 8. U. 








SCIENOE. 


Ocgkan TELEGRAPHY.—It is expected that four 
cables will be working across the Atlantic and five 
across the Gulf of St. Lawrence before the first of 
September. Thesteamer “ Hibernian ” is repairin 
the French cable, and the “‘Great Eastern” an 
“Edinburgh” are laying that from Valentia to 
Heart’s Content. The big ship will afterwards re- 
turn to repair the broken Anglo-American cable, 
while the “ Edinburgh” will proceed to lay two new 
connecting links between Hacentia, Newfoundland, 
and Sydney, Cape Breton. With all this it is to be 
hoped that these companies will see their way toa 
reduction of the present exorbitant tariff for mes- 
sages. “ 

Wuat 1s Steet ?=-The Albion Steel and Wire 
Company, Limited, Sheffield, have issued the follow- 
ing circular, with the desire to obtain the establish- 
ment, for commercial purposes, of a satisfactory 
definition of the difference between steel, cast iron, 








fine lady who is one age in advance, that is her grand- 


and wrought iron. Whatissteel? The question 





————y 


is frequently asked ; and, as we fail to find a clear 
full, and correct definition in any book, we will give 
one—hoping that any one who thinks it erroneous 
will make public the reason therefor. Steel: A 
combination or alloy of iron, that will forge, harden, 
and temper. There are various kinds of steel, such 
as carbon cast steel, tungsten cast steel, chrome 
cast steel, cyanogen cast steel, and titanium cast 
steel, and sev other metals have been alloyed 
with iron to make steel. There is also blistered steel, 
which is made from malleable bar iron by a pro- 
cess called cementation; German steel, which is 
made directly from the ore, and sometimes from pig 
iron, in the Catalan forge ; and ‘steel which is made 
by other processes. The line between castiron and 
steel is: when itis capable of being forged it is 
steel, and when it will not forge it is cast iron. And 
the line between malleable iron and steel is: when 
it will harden and temper it is steel, and when it 
will not harden and temper it is malleable iron. 
Cast steel will harden slightly when it contains from 
0°25 per cent. to 0°30 per cent. of carbon, and ceases 
to be capable of forging if it contains much more 
than 1°75 per cent. of carbon. 

MANUFACTURE OF WHITING AND Paris WHITE. 
—The chalk is first passed through huge grinding 
mills, which are constantly running, breaking up 
the chalk and mixing it with water, which is con- 
stantly flowing in as the chalk mixture flows on. 
On leaving the mills the mixture passes along a 
series of wooden troughs, where the sand, which has 
a greater specific gravity than the chalk, is depo- 
sited, the chalk passing on into the settling pits. On 
being taken from the pits the whiting is partially 
dried on a flooring under which hot fluesrun. It is 
then cut up into large rough lumps, and placed in 
racks on trucks which run round on tramways into an 
immense oven. The heat from the flues in this oven 
is greatly increased by an air blast, which also 
carries off the moist exhalations from the dryin 
whiting. Twelve houcs on the heated floor an 
twelve hours in the oven thoroughly dries the whit- 
ing, and it is ready for packing or the putty factory. 
The old process of drying, first for twenty-four hours 
on chalk stones and then for thirty-six hours on open 
racks was not only more tedious but, from the va- 
riations of the temperature, was bad for the whiting 
for some purposes. Paris white, of a fine quality, is 
used for paper-hangings, adultcrating paints, mak- 
ing paper heavier and whiter, etc. For this purpose 
what is called cliff stone, a better and harder 
quality of chalk, is used. Paris white is made much 
on the same principle as whiting, only being more 
carefully washed and more slowly dried. 

SrnauLAR EXPERIMENTS wiTH Icz.— “ Les 
Glaciers et les Transformations de 1’Eau, par J. 
Tyndall,” is the title of a French translation of 
Professor Tyndall’s recent work, but the French 
edition has the advantage of being penemiqnnies 
an —— containing the discussion between M. 
Helmholz, late professor at Heidelberg, and the 
author of the book, on the curious phenomena of 
“regelation.” The facts are these: If two lumps 
of ice be pressed together they will be welded at 
their points of contact. Mr. Faraday having com- 
municated this observation of his to Mr. Tyndall, 
the latter took a hollow steel cylinder, put in some 
snow, which he compressed with a piston fitting 
tight, and thus obtained a cylinder of transparent ice. 
In the same way two Mone pe of solid ice, if subjected 
to pressure in a mould of any shape, will come out 
in that precise form. Professor William Thomson 
explains this by saying that by pressure the points 
in contact are liquified, that the water thus pro- 
duced has rendered latent a portion of the caloric 
of the surrounding ice, whereby the temperature 
falls below zero, and that consequently as soon as 
the pressure ceases this water freezes again. Both 
M. Helmholz and Professor Tyndall accept this ex- 
planation ; only the latter finds it so far insufficient 
that it does not take into account the air contained 
in the water. He also describes the following ex- 
periment of his. Having put a lump of ice into 
hot water, he submerged it by pressing it down 
with another piece of ice. Notwithstanding the 
all but infinitesimal pressure exercised, the two 
lumps instantly froze together. Again, it is well 
known that two floating bodies wetted with water 
will attract each other. Now, if they be two lumps 
of ice swimming on hot water, they will join and 
coalesce at once. When the bridge thus formed 
has melted away they will again separate, then 
meet and freeze together again, and so onas long as 
there is any ice left. He concludes with mentioning 
an experiment made by M. Duppa, the upshot of 
which is that ice may be pressed into any shipe— 
that of a statuette, for instance ; a plaster cast may 
then be taken of it; and when the ice has melted 
away inside there remairis a hollow mould, into 
which any metal may be poured. Professor Helm 
holz replies that the non-conducting property of 
ice is an objection to the supposition that the caloric 
set at liberty by pressure can spread into the ice, 
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EDITH LYLE’S SECRET. 
By the Author of “ Daisy Thornton,” §c., Fc. 
a a 


CHAPTER VI. 
The leaves of memory seemed to make 
A mournful rustling in the dark. Longfellow. 

Tue shock of finding her baby gone, together 
with the removal from Dorset Street in her weak 
state, brought on another faint; and when the car- 
riage stopped before the house in the vicinity of 
Belgrave Square Edith lay unconscious in the arms 
of her mother, who carried her up the steps and into 
the large, airy room, where for a time they were to 
stay until she had decided upon her future course 
and her daughter's health was restored. In a few 
weeks at most they should move again, Mrs. Fordham 
thought, but in this she was mistaken. Edith did 
not rally ; the fainting fit was succeeded by a fever, 
which ran for weeks, and fastening on her brain 
made her sometimes like a maniac, whom only a 
strong man could hold. 

“Baby, my baby,” was her theme. “Somebody 
‘has stolen my baby, and I want her so much,” she 
would say to those about her, and then again in a 
more quiet mood she would talk to the little one, 
and assure it that she was coming for it soon, very 
soon, and bidding it not to ery. 

Some explanation was of course necessary to those 
who were with Mrs. Fordham, and she made it and 
said her daughter was a widow, and had recently 
lost her little child, and since that time had laboured 
ander the idea that somebody had stolen it. 

This seemed natural enough, and no suspicions 
were awakened against the highly respectable looking 
woman and the fair young girl who never so much 
as walked across the floor until the hedge roses were 
in blossom and the breath of early summer was 
stealing in at her window. 

“Now, mother,” she said one morning, when for 
the first time for months she was dressed and sitting 
up, “ you must go for baby; to-day—at once, will 
you—or shall I send some one else ?” 

She spoke decidedly, and Mrs. Fordham, who for 
weeks had felt that there was a change in her 
daughter, and that henceforth their relations to each 
other must be different from what they had hitherto 
deen, did not oppose her, but answered, readily: 

“I will go myself,” and an hour or two later she 
Stood again at the door of the foundling hospital, 
aud rang the bell, waiting this time until her ring 
was answered. She was a clergyman’s widow, she 
Said, and had come to make some inquiries concern- 
dng a child named Heloise, which was left there some 
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|EDITH’s NEW HOME.] 
time in January. Could they tell her anything about 
it? 


They could tell her, and they did, and with a quick 
throbbing of the heart and a relieved expression on 
her face she started for home where Edith was wait- 
ing for her. 

* Where is it, mother?” was the question, asked 
eagerly. 

“ Edith, baby is dead. It only lived three weeks, 
they told me. It was born, it seems, with some 
affection of the heart, which under any circum- 
stances would have ended its life in a short time, 
the physician said. It had every possible care, and 
died with little orno pain. I was particular to inquire 
about that,as I knew you would wish to know. 
There, there, my child, don’t take it so hard,” and 
Mrs. Fordham laid her hand on the bowed head of 
the sorrowing girl, who was weeping passionately. 
“It was wrong in me perhaps to take it from you, 
and Iam sorry now I didit. I thought then it was 
for the best, for a baby would be terribly in our way. 
Forgive me, Edith, and let us bury the past for ever.” 

She stooped to kiss her daughter, in whose mind 
there was no shadow of doubt that what her mother 
had told her was true. Her baby was dead, and 
though she mourned for it truly she knew that it was 
far better off in Heaven than in that dreadful hos- 
pital, with only strangers to care for it, and gradu- 
ally as the days went by, and she felt her strength 
and health coming back again, the sense of loss and 
pain which at first had weighed so heavily upon her 
began to give way, and more than one of the lodgers 
in the house noticed and commented upon the great 
beauty of the young girl, whom they sometimes met 
upon the stairs or saw sitting by her window. 

They knew the grave woman dressed in woman’s 
weeds was Mrs. Fordham, and as the young girl was 
her daughter they naturally supposed her to be Miss 
Fordham, a mistake which her mother took no pains 
to rectify, while Edith, who had suffered so much, 
began to feel an utter inability to oppose her own will 
to that of her mother, and when the latter said to 
her, “ Only those who helped me nurse you during 
your illness know that you have been married, and 
it is not necessary for you to explain to others that 
your name is not Fordham,” she passively acquiesced, 
and thus none of the lodgers ever heard the name of 
Lyle or dreamed of that grave at Schuyler Hill, or 
the dreary room in Dorset Street and the scenes 
enacted there. All these were buried in the past, 
and there was nothing in the way of Mrs. Fordham’s 
plans, except indeed the means to carry them out. 
Edith must be educated at any cost or sacrifice, 

Once the mother had hoped much from her 
















































daughter’s voice, which was a fine contralto, of great 
power and compass. But that hope was vain; for on 
the dreadful day when, with the fury of a tigress, 
Edith had invoked Heaven’s curse upon her mother 
if so much as a hair of baby’s head was harmed, if 
seemed as if a hand of iron had clutched her throat 
with a remorseless grasp, which had fora time de- 
prived her of ker powers of utterance, except in a 
hoarse whisper. At intervals, even now, she felt the 
grip of those fingers, and would start suddenly with 
a sense of suffocation, which, however, soon passed 
away, and left her breathing free as ever it was. But 
the glorious voice did not come back, and, though she 
sometimes sang some sweet, low cong, her voice was 
very weak, and a musical education, so far as singing 
was concerned, was, of course, out of the question. 
But for all other branches the best of teachers were 
procured, and Edith, who possessed a fondness for 
books, and was already a tolerably good scholar, pro- 
gressed so rapidly as to astonish even herself, while 
her mother would have been perfectly content but 
for one little annoyance which haunted her con- 
tinually, and which increased with every succeeding 
day. Her finances were fearfully low, nor did she 
know where aid was to come from. 

Since leaving Dorset Street she had assumed a 
position and mode of life above her means, and she 
was seriously considering the propriety of taking 
lodgers herself instead of being lodged, when fortune 
seut in her way a kind, simple-hearted old man, with 
less of brains than money, as was proved by his offer- 
ing himself to Mrs. Fordham, whose comely face and 
dignified bearing attracted his fancy, and who ac- 
cepted him at once and became Mrs. Dr. Barrett, 
with a pleasant home in a quiet part of London, and 
money enough to supply every comfort of life, as 
well as some of its luxuries, 

Though married three times, Dr. Barrett had 
never had a child, and his kind, fatherly heart went 
out at once to Edith, whom he loved and treated asa 
daughter, and who spent under his roof the happiest, 
most peaceful years of her life. 

As it is not my intention to narrate in detail the 
incidents of these years, during which Edith was 
first a pupil, then a governess, and then an organist, 
I «hall pass over them silently, and take my readers 
with me to a time when, in her full maturity of 
glorious beauty and of grace, such as few women 
have ever possessed, she stood just on the verge of 
the brilliant life her mother had so desired for her, 
and which proved to be so different from anything of 
which that wily, scheming woman had dreamed. 

Dr. Barrett was dead ; and as with his life the in- 
come ceased which had made Mrs. Fordham so com- 
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fortable she was again reduced to the necessity of 
earning her daily bread, which she did by doing 
plain sewing, and letting two or three rooms of the 
little cottage which was all her husband had left 
her, 

Edith was not with her. For two years or more 
she had been the companion of a Mrs. Sinclair, a 
wealthy invalid, who bad advertized forsome young 
person who was a good reader and did not object to 
invalids. The salary offered was not large, bnt as 
there was @ prospect of permanency Edith had an- 
swered the advertisement in person and been pre- 
ferred to scores of others, who came seeking for the 
lace. 

, For six months and more Mrs, Sinclair had baen 
abroad, but she was now in her pleasant home, a 
few miles from London, and on the summer 
morning of which I write she lay on the, couch in a 
cozy sitting-room, which opened upon the terrace, 
where, on a rustic bench beneath the shadow of a ma- 
ple tree, a young girl waa sitting, her,soft white hauds 
holding idly the book she was, got reading, and her 
eyes looking far away,as if in quest of something 
never found, 

That was Edith, whom one would kagdly recog- 
nize now, so entirely changed wag, she im style and 
manuer and appearance. The bright coleyr which 
had once been so noticeable was gong and her com- 
plexion was clear aud white and s almost as 
marble, save when some sudden emotion galled up. a, 
faint colour to her cheek, 

The gray eyes, too, were. darker now, and, whem, 
kindling with excitement, seemed sometimes almoss, 
black with the long, curling, lashes which shaded 
them. There wasalso @ darker shade on the beau- 
tiful golden brown hair, whieh wag coiled in heavy 
braids around her well-shaped head, and added some- 
what to her apparent height. 

Perfect in form and face, graceful, in, manner, al- 
ways selfpossessed and ready, with the right word in. 
the right place, Edith Lyle wag.a favourite wheree 
ever she went, and during the tme, years she had 
been with Mrs. Sinclair that lady hed Jearned to lege, 
her asa sister, and treated her with all the cou- 
sideration of a friend and equal. 

And Edith was very happy, save when a thought 
of the past came over her, and then there would steal 
into her beautiful eyes a look,of pain, and the mus, 
cles about her mouth would. contract ag if forcing 
back words she longed to utter, but dared not, 

Her marriage was a secret to. every one save her 
mother. 

Even Dr. Barrett had known nothing. of i} until 
just before hadied, 

Many times Edith had resolved to tell him, for it 
hurt, her that he, who loved her.sp, much and treated. 
her so kindly, should. be deceived; but here.again 
her mother’s strong w'll,had its way, and Edith kept 
silent until a few days before the doctor died, when 
she told him her whole story, and, begged him not to 
hate her because it was not earlier told, 

The.doctor was surprised, bu} not angry, and, lay: 
ing his hand fondly on the young girl’s head, he 
said ; 

“ Poor, child, you have suffered a great deal, and I 
pity you so much; but Iam not angry——ng,. no. 
suppose, your, mother is right. She, generally ig, 
She’s a most wonderful woman for business. Yon’ll 
get on better as. a girlthan you would.ag a, widow— 
that is, you’ll be saved a great dea) of idle, curiona 
questioning, snd, make. a better. match by-and-by, 
With that face and that manner, of yours, you ought 
to marry a title; as Widow Lyle youcould not. Had 
the child lived it would be different; now it, ig, dead 
you had better let mattera remain: 9g, they are, It 
will please your mother so, and be quite as well for 
_ ” 


you. 

This was the doctor’s advice, which lifted a, heayy 
load from Edith’s mind, 

Perhaps it was better to, keep. silent. with regard 
to her marriage, she thought, especially as, no one 
could be harmed by it, and gradually, as time passed 
on, she came to think of the past as « horrible dream 
from which she had awakened to findthe horror gone 
andthe sunlight of content, if not of happiness, still 
shining, around her, 

When she went to Mrs, Singlair,she went as Edith 
Lyle, and when that lady on hearing her mother.men- 
tioned as Mrs. Barrett asked, how. that was Edith 
merely replied : 


“ Mother has been married twice, Dr. Barratt was, 


my stepfather.” 

Thus Mrs. Sinclair had ng suspicion of. the, truth, 
and soon learned to regard Migs Lyle as,more,than a 
mere hired companion, and wag never long easy when 
away from her, 

Oathe day of which I write they had returned the 
previous, night after an absence of seyeral mouths, 
and, attracted by the freshness of, the morning, and 
the. beauty of the grounds, Edith had, left Mrs, Sin- 
clair to read the pile of letters, she, found awaiting 


her, and stole out to her favourite seat beneath the 
maples, where, through an opening in the distant 
trees of the park, she could catch glimpses of the 
Thames and the great city with its forest of spires 
and domes, 

And as she sat there in her tasteful cambric wrap- 
per, with only. bit of blue ribbon at her throat and 
in her hair, no one who saw her would have dreamed 
of that tragedy of by-gone years in which she had 
been so greatly interested and of which she was 
thinking that June morning so like that day, at 
Schuyler Hill when the brightness of her life had 
so suddenly been stricken out. 

Would she ever go there again—ever see that grave 
which Ettie had promised to keep against her com- 
ing ? 

Yes, she would, she said. She would go alone 
some time and lay her face upon the grass which 
covered her lost love, and tell him of the child that 
died and whose grave she never saw. 

“ But I will see it before I go,’’ she said; “I will 
find where they laid my little one, and it may 


She did not finish the sentence, for just then the 
silvery stroke of a bell reached her ear and she kuew 
she was wanted within. 

She found Mrs, Sinclair sitting by a table with 
many letters lying open before her, and one in her 
hand which she had evidently just read, and which 
seemed to disturb her. 

“T am sorry to call you when I know how fresh. 
and bright it is out doors,” she said, as Edith, came to 
her side, “ but I find here a letter, written weeks.aga, 
which must be answered at once. It is from my 
brother: 


“Your brother!” Edith repeated, in some surprise, 
for that was the first allgsjon she had ever, beard 
‘we Sinclair make to any near relativeg, 

“ Yes, my half-brother, Howard,”>was. the. reply. 
*l’xe ugar. apo kan of him because—because—well, 
there was a kind of coldmass, between, ug. on accopnt 
of his wife, whom I did, not like. Hae brought her 
here when they were fips married, and such. airs as 
she gaye herself! Had she heen.a dughesg.ehe could 
not. have borne herselfmore loftily than she did. I 
did not think her manners in good taste, and told my 
brother so; and as be, was in the heyday of his 
honeymoon, and saw npthing, amiss in his Rmily we 
had a little tiff and parted coldly, and I have not 
seen him, since, Rygujaply,at,the, birth, of his chil- 
dren he has written 4, me, and just before you, came 
he wrote to,say that Emily was.dead. I answered, 
of course, and said [ was sorry for him, and taf, 1 
should be-glad to,sae him aud his children,. There 
are three of them, and the eldest, a boy, beans. my, 
maiden snd marri¢d aame, Godfrey Sinclair Schuy- 
ler-<—” 

“Schuyler: Edith said, and if possible her always, 
white face, was a.shade paler than, its, woyt at. the 
sound, of that name. 

But Mrs. Sinclair .was,iatent on her letter, and did, 
not logk al her as,she.replied : 

“ Yes, my, brother is Howard Sebuyler.; hig father 
manried my mother, Mrs, rr ti whey. I wag seven 
years.old. He bas a beautiful place, I am, told, which, 
they, call Schnyler, Hill.” 

“Ai! you have news from him?” Edith.said,) her, 
heart beating. rapidly,at; the lady's reply, 

“ Yes, he is coming bere, or he was. He.is in 
Scotland, it.seems, and wroete.to know,if I, wauld be 
reajly to regeive.him and hia son, Godirey about thig 
time—let me see, the loth of June, he.said, and this 
is the, 14th. 
Edi;burgh,, where he, would wais my reply. His let; 
ter was written ten days ago, and Lam so,much 
afraid he. bas, become impatiens at, net. hearing from 
me, thet he will perhaps go. divegt; ta, the, cpmtne nh 
without stopping here at all, head feels.se..bad, 
would yon; mind swriting.a, fevy..lings for me,, just. to 
Bay tha L am. at home, and shall be.go glad to, see, 

nim. 

“ Dertsials not,” Edith, snswered, in a, voice which, 
did not,ip the leas: betray, the, storm, of . feeling, she 


‘9 ings as. ik were, with, a pagh she-had almost, out-, 
ive 

To stay. there in, that rogm with Mrs. Singlajr while, 
she. wrote .to.Mr, Schuyler was,impogsjble, and agk- 
ing permission, ta withdraw, she went to. her own 
chamber to. be. alone while she penned a, letter which 
by. some flash of. revelation or, spme one. of ; those. 
subtle emotions or preseatimenta all, have, at.some, 
time experienced, and which, nane,qap, explain, she. 
falt would influence her. whole fntyre life. 

She could not.understand, is, nor, did, she, attempt, 
to seek.a,reason,for.it, but, she felt ;certain.that Mr, 
Schuyler, was the arbiter of her, fatg, and,.that with 
his, coming would begin. a, new; era for. her, and her, 
hand trembled, so at, first, that she could scarcely hold: 
the pen, and.much lesg writg,a; word, 





At last.she commenced: 


I wag to .answer.ab once, and. direct, to | 


experienced at being .inus unexpected! y. bropght, face,, 





“ Oakwood, June 14th, 18—. Mr. Schuyler.” 

And there she stopped, overpowered with the 
memories which the sight of that name had evoked. 

Once more she stood with her lover at the garden 
gate, and saw the night fog creeping across the river 
and heard in the distance the faint rumble of the 
fast-coming train which had thundered by just as she 
gave her boy husband the last good-bye kiss, and 
fastened in his button-hole the rose where now was 
the blood-red stain, and which she had still carefully 
preserved, while against her heart was a little silken 
curl cut from baby’s head during the first days of her 
maternity. 

How every little thing connected with that curl 
and rose came back to her now, and for an instant 
she felt faint again just as she had felt when they 
brought the dead man in and carried him out again. 
In her desolation she had said: 

“T hate the Schuylers,” and although that was 
years ago ghe almost hated them now, even though 
she knew them innocent of any wrong to her. 

Mr. Schuyler she, remembered as a tall, fine-look- 
ing man, and she had him in her mind just as he was 
when he stood in the garden path and glanced won- 
deringly up at her as she ed out the name and 
age and birth-place of the poor youth whose memory 
he wished to honour, 

That was the only time-he had ever. seen her, and 
she had ng fear that he would recogniza her now. So 
it was.not-this.which made her tremble as she again 
togk. up her pen to bid him come to Oakwood, his 
sistes’s country seat. It was a shrinking from she dit 
not know w and after the letter wag written and 
approved, by Mra. Sinclair she felt tempted to tear it 
up instead of giving it to the. servant whose duty it 
was to post it, Dut this she dared not do, and the 


Lethe wae Senton its way, and as soon as it was pos- 


sible to receive an answer one came to Mrs. Sinclair, 
who read aloud at the breakfast table: 

“Dear Sistem HeLen,—Yours of the 14th re- 
ceived and contents noted. Shall probably be with 
you the day after you get this. Godfrey will accom- 
pany me. Truly, your brother, Howarp.” 
“'Phat is so like Howard,” Mrs. Sinclair said. 
“ Short and crisp, and right to the point. One would 
almost think he had no heart, and yet I know he has, 
though he is very peculiar in some things, very re- 
served, and very proud, and. a,great, gtickler for jus- 
tice and honour. hy, I: do-not suppose he would 
say or acta thing ha did. nat mean agen to saye his 
life or that of his best friend,” 

“ Yes,” Edith said, idly toyipg with her spoon and 
feeling a stjll greater dread of this man, of honour, 
who would not act a falsehood to sare. his, life. “ Yes. 
How.old is.he 2?” , 

by Hom lie Iet.mesee, I wag past.eight when. he 
was, bora, and Iam forty-nine; that, maces, him al- 
most forty,sone-quite, a young man, spill, and fine: 
looking too,, I daresay. he, will marry. Pires: 

And, glancing, across, the. table, at tha, beantifu! 
SE ie ige eurions thought sprang into Mrs, 
Sinclair's, mind, which, however  lad,, no; echo. iy 
Edith’s jyeart,. 

She-had asked, Mr. Schmylex’s, aga, mare, for the 
sake of saying, somethipg. than from, any, curiosity, 
aud she, hardly, heard. Mrs, Sinclaic’s,reply, 9 little 
did she.care, , 

TLig. age. ox personel appearance was nothing to her, 

It was his presence in the houga sh9,dreaded,. ben 
czuse it, would ayyaken so mapy unp|eagapt, memories 
and.take. her back. to atime she,had. almost forgotten 
in the pain whiglhad come, to her dyring. the later 


oars. f 

"I: ewes coming.te-morrow,. and; ah Mrs. Sine 
clair's request she hersajf saw that his.raem and.God- 
fray’s, were, mede.ready, for the. travellers, apd then 
atapother request from, her mistress she, pragtisad 
her best instrumental pjaces, for, “Howard used to 
my fond pf imasic, end:was,sure..to like Miss Lyle’s 
p aying,. 

“ Try that, little Scotch, ballad, pleas. I thought 
your voice stronger, than, when you,sang.it to, me, last 
Strange that, it, shopld, have, left. you, sosnidenly! 
What was the cause, of; it, did you, sey?” Mrg., Sin- 
clair agked, ; 

‘*A sudden shock to my nerxes, when I, yyag.ill,”’ 
was Editiy’s reply. 

And she, felt,again the iron fingers on her throat, 
and.that chokjng.sensation ag, if, ber heart wexeleapn 
ing from her mouth, : 

_ Mrs. Singlair; wag veny fond of music, especially of 
singing, aud, knqwing. this, Edith bad frequently, 
syng to her same-simple, ballads which, were written 
#4, low ea to. coma within the compass, of; hor,.weals 
voice, but she, could nat doit now, aud, excusing, har- 
self, she rqse from, the, pian saying she,had a heed- 
acha, and needed, littg fresh, air, ; 

“Thay not sean, mother. since my retarn. Sina 
wag out the dey I, called, and if. you are.willing 1. 
wonld.like to. go inte town this, mornings there, with 
do me. good.’’ 
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Mrs. Sinclair was willing, and accordingly an 
hour later a handsome carriage stopped before Mrs. 
Dr. Barrett’s gate, and Edith went slowly up the 
walk toward the open door. 





CHAPTER VII. 
Let upstarts exercise uneomely roughness ; 
Clear spirits to the humble will be humble. 


Ford. 

Tue world had not gone very well with Mrs, De. 
Barrett since her husband’s death. 

Her house was too small to admit of many loigexs, 
and those who came did not stop. lopg, aud required 
so much of her that she was glad when they left, 
hoping to do better the next. time, 

A pain under her left shoulder made it hard for 
her to sew, and but for Hdith’s generosity she would: 
have been badly off. 

Edith was very kind to her, and gave her. the. 
larger part of her rather small salary, and Mrs. Bars. 
rett was very proud of her beautiful daughter, even 
though that daughter had sorely disappointed her in 
not having married or shown any disposition to de, 
so, nor, 80 far as Mrs, Barrett knew, had shereceived 
but one offer, and that from so. questionable a, quar- 
ter that a refusal was the only course to, be taken. 

She had, however, hoped great, things, from. the 
tour abroad, for she knew there were several gentle- 
men in Mrs. Sinclair's. party, and she was waiting: 
rather impatiently for the result, 

She had been away from home when Hdith callad 
upon her the day following her retura, but sbe,found 
the card, “* Edith Lyle ”’—Edith newer, put Miss ber 
fore her name—apd when her, maid glowingly de- 
scribed the carriage and the beautiful young, lady 
who came in it she said, with a great deal of pride: 

“That was my daughter.” 

“ Aud sure.she walked as if the ground mean’t good: 
enough for her to step on,” was Kitty’s mental com- 
ment, as she wondered at the difference betwean 
mother and.child, 

After that day Mrs. Banrett. was,constawtly expect- 
ing Hditb, and.once she thought af going to Onk- 
wood to see, her, but on the oceasion of her first and 
only visit there,Mrs. Sinclair, whose, likes and. dis- 
likes were very strong, had conceived, a, greas averr 
sion for her, and had intimated to Edith that though 
she was at liberty to, visit, her mother, when. she 
pleased it was not desirable that the latter should 
come often to Oakwood, ; 

Knowing this Mrs, Barrett did not like to, venture, 
and soshe remained at home, waiting impatiently 
for Rdith uatil. the morning when: she, saw, ate last 
the well-known carriage at the gate, aud Edith comn 
ing up the walk. 

How beanutifal she. was, and how like, a. prineass 
she looked even in her simple myelia dress,and. straw: 
hat, with a lace scarf around her graceful shoulders. 
Everything, which Edith wore beoame hen well, and: 
now with a faint flush on her. cheeks apd a,spaskie, 
in her eyes, she had never seemed fairer-to the proed 
mother than when she swept: into, the iouse with a 
grace and dignity: peoulianly her own and :putup her 
lips to be kissed, 

Mrs. Barrett was glad.to see, her, and, asked! her 
many questions concerning her jeumey, andadmired 
her dress, and scarf, and boots, and glowes, andasked 
what they cost, and told.about herself, hom she, had 
but one ledger now, and that he found . fault with 
everything, and that the, day. before she, had received 
application for rooms from arespeptable-looking. wo- 
pas who seemed to belong tothe middle ox lower. 
Class. 

“* Indeed she said she had been out to genvice, be- 
fore her marriage, but that her husband had Jeft, her. 
some bank, stock, so that.she. was quite comfortable 
now,” 

“T never thought I would take any one who. was. 
not first-clags,’* Mrs, Barretg said, “but; my, purse is 
80 low; that: L should have, made.an exceptien, ini 
favour of this Mrs. Rogers if she had not told me. 
her. cousim wag. waiting maid at Oakwood.’ 

“Ob, that is, Norah Long,” Edith said, indiffern. 
ently, and, her mother. continuad : 

“ Somehow it seemed like coming down, to lodge. 
and serve a cousin of Mva.Sigclair’s maid, and when, 
she said she,had a little, girl about, elevem, years, old, 
I think, and that, she. wished her. to have. &, room by; 
herself—a, pretty. room. tog—-and-she. preferred. the 
one, you, uged to, ocenpy, I made, that.an. exouse, fory 
refusing her. Lcould not give up. my. bast.reom toa, 
bay said, and I didnot care,te take children apy- 

ay. 


“t think you were very; foolish, mother; if- this: 
Mrs, Rogers would pay well, aud is respectable, why 
not take her as soon ag another.?., The child: is, car- 
tainly no objection, and it might be. pleagast.te have 
‘tin the house.” 

‘Perhaps so, but I did-not like the, woman’s,maa- 
oer, Wher she asked for, the little, rgom:I told her. 





it belonged to my daughter, Miss Lyle, who. waa 


travelling with Mrs. Sinclair, of Qakwood., ‘Oh; 
Miss Lyle,’ she said, ‘I have heard my. cousin speak 
of her. She is very beautiful, I believe,’ Ethought 
her impertinent, and’ answered, ‘People cal) her'so. 
Can I do anything more for you?*' Even then she 
did not go, but offered me a shilling more than my 
price for the rooms. Indeed, she seemed resolved 
to have them, and only a positive refusal on the 
ground of not liking to have the child availed to send 
her away. I never thought I should be reduced so 
low that the cousin of a servant would insist upon 
lodging with me,” and Mrs, Barrett began to break 
down a little y then, rouging, hers@lf, she said, sud- 
denly, ‘‘ Edith, will you never marry and raise me 
out of this? Did you find no one abroad ?” 

“No one, mother,” and Hdith flushed to her fore- 
head, while her voice had in it a tone of irritation, 
and she continued: “ How many times must I telh-you, 
that I do not go about the country trying to selbmy- 
self?) Iam willing to work for yowas longas T have 
strength, but marry I never shall, and probably gould 
not if I,would.” 

“ You, with that face, say you could not mayry!’” 
Mrs. Barret exclaimed. 

“* Phe man who would take me for my face alone I 
do not want,” Edith rejoined, “ and the man whom I 
could respect enough to marry must know allmy 
past, and, after knowing it, how many, think you, 
would care to have me?" 


There, wag a gesture of impatience on the part: of : 


Mos. Barrett, but, before she could speak, Edith con- 
tinued: 


“Mr. Schuyler, of Schuyler Hill, is expected, at | 


Oakwood to-morrow.” 

“Mr, Schuyler!” and Mrs, Barrett was. surprised, 
“How does he happen to come to Oakwood ?” 

“* He is Mrs. Sinclair’s half-brother, I never knew 
until the other day that his wife is dead, and he is 
travelling with Godfrey.” 

‘Oh, Mrs. Schuyler dead! She wasa.sweet-many 
nered lady, and youngtao, Why, Mr: Schuyler can- 
nat be-very old. Not much past forty, I am sure, 
and he was very fine-looking, Bdith" 

But Ddith bad risen to go, and, if she heard, she 


did not in the least understand what. was. in her: 


—— mind; and, buttouing her long gloves, she 
said : 

‘‘ While Mr, Schuyler is there Mrs. Sinclair's time 
will be occupied with him, and she will not: bave 
se much peed of me, Iwill try to see :yowoftener. 
I wish I could take you out of this altogether, mother, 
for I know bow distasteful the life is to yow after 
having known qne so muol: better; but my) salary is 


not large, and Mrs, Sinclair will never raise it. Lt, 


isa principle of hers to give.so much and/no more, 
If she were not so kind I would try for another 
situation,” 

‘+ No, no,” the mother said, in some alarm, ‘“don't 
leave Oakwood on my account. I’ve always. fels 
that something, would come. of your being there. I 
can do very wellas Lam, only it was humiliating, to 
have that Mrs. Rogers, who. had. been in service, 
coma to me, for rooms, and act as if she were my, 


equal, 

“I do not.see.it in that light, mother,” Ddith said, 
* Tf Mrs, Rogers is. nespeotable, and can pay, I advise 
you to take her, It is fay better to. hava some ove 
permanently than, the, changing, floating class you 
ugually bave abont you. Beside that, it, must, be, 
pleasanter to. havea, decent woman in the house than 
mea, of whom. you know nothing. Suppose | speak 


to Norah, and tell her you will take her cousia if she, 


has not secured apartments elsewhere ;.and if, she 
wants my: old room for her child let,her; haye it. I 
flo not occupy it often, and would rather some nice, 
little girl was in it than any oneelse. Yea, I think 
I'll.epeak to Norah,” 

And without waiting for her mother to object, even 
if. she had wished to do.so, Edith went hastily, down, 
the walk to the carriage waiting for her. 


She found Mrs. Sinclair asleep, and Norah ‘mend: | 


ing a lace hagdkerclief for her-outside the door. 

“ Norah,” she said, ‘hag your cousin, Mrs, Rogers,, 
yet suited jhersalfiwith lodgings.2” 

“No, ma'am. She was just here. You must have 
met her apd, the little. givl somewhere, in the park. 
You weuld have noticed the.child.” 

But Edith had been too much aceupied with her 
own thoughts ag she drove through the park, to. see, 
the, two--a, woman anda, child sitting ona, bench be- 
neath the, trees, and. looking curiously at, her as, she 
drove. bx. 

“No, I met no,one,” she said; “but I, wish. you 
would see your cousin, and tell her that, Mrg, Barrett 
will accommodate. her, with rooms,” 

* Two rooms?” Norah asked. 

“ Yes, two rooms, if she likes,” Edith,replied, ‘if 
she pay im advanee.” 

“ She’s sure to de that,” Norah answered, quickly; 
“and she’s able too, Her husband left hor well be- 
forehand, and the qhild has.something too, ‘That's 





= 
what makes: Mary—-my- cousin, please—so careful of - 
her, She. isn’t her own, you see; she’s adopted, and 
has a little money, and Mary worships her as. some-- 
thing different from common ones; and well she may, 
for.a sweeter, prettior lass was never born in Loglend 
than little Gertie Westbrooke.” 

Vhere was.a sound in Mrs. Siuclair’s room, and 
Ddith hastened to remove her hatand scarf so as to: 
be in readiness for the lady when she was needed, 
and what Norah had said: to: her of her cousin aud 
the child was: scarcely: headed, except indeed the 
name, Gertie Westbrooke, which struck her as. very 
wee and twice that day she caught herself repeat- 

ug it, while in hen dreams that night it seemed con- 

Btantly in hepmind 5 and when at.an early hour she 
weke from a troubled isleep her. chamber was full 

of the faint echoes of the name. of the little girl whe, 
was. to occupy hes ald room and bed—Gertie West, 

brooke. 

It was the day after Edith’s, visit to her mother, 
and, taking advantage of the hour, when Mrs, Sin- 
clair. took her after-lunch nap, she. went out with 
her book into the grounds, and: strolled on until sbe 
came to a clump of trees at the farthest extremity of 
the park, where was.a little rustic chair. 

This had always: been her favourite resort, the 
place she sought when she wished to be alone; and 
here she sat down, ostevsihly to read, but really. to 
think--not so much ofthe past as of the future. Phat 
hew ‘kind, i rent mistress, who had been an. in- 
valid fer so many years,and whem many pronounced; 
only nervous and fidgety, was failing fast was very 
appavent to her experienced eyes, and only that. 
morning she had observed that the handkerchief 
Mrs. Sinclair held to her lips. after. a paroxyam of 
coughing had a faint colouring of blood upon it. 

* And where shall I find a home like this whenshe 
is gone?” Edith asked herself, sadly. “I might go 
back to mother and help-her. with her sewiag, and 
take. Kitty’s place,’ she said, shuddering a little as 
she thought of the.small house, so different from the 
pleasant home which’ hed been hers for more tho 
two years. 

She might go outias a governess again, but whow- 
she remembered the insult which she had twice re- 
ceived when a governess, once from the young man 
of tive \house, who looked upon her as lawful prey, 
aud once from the master, a brutal man who could 
not withstand her beanty, she thought any life pre- 
ferable to that. Her face and manner were bottr 
against her, and if Mrs, Sinclair died her only safety 
was in her mother’s house, 

“ Yes, that will bo the.end vfiit,”' she said, a. little 
bitterly, as. she remembered/all her mothe had hoped 
for her and what she had once hoped for herself. 

So much. was, she absorbed in these. reflections 
that she didinot at firat see the.two. gentlemen. who 
had entered the. park by: a.side gate, not far distaut, 
and were walking slowly up the path which led 
divectly past the chair in which.she was sitting. T wo 
young gentlemen she thought.them,, for one, at least 
was very young, with a supple, springy grace in 
every movement, while the ojher, whose: step was 
quite. as rapid, though it had more dignity, and) 
character in it, could nat, be, old, or even middle.aged, 
with that. fine, erect,fonm, thas heavy, silken beard, 
and wealth of dark browa. hair, 

That. it could be Mr. Schuyler and: his son she 
never dreamed, for, though Mrs. Sinolair had said her 
brother was not yet forty-two, Edith, who, like most 
young people, held forty, as an age bordering on ante+ 
diluvianism, thought’ of him always as o grayish. 
haired man, with a stoop. perhaps, and a slow tread, 
and not at all like thig man coming so, swiftly toward 
her. and. pointing, out something in. the park to his~ 
companion, He had evidently. been, at Oakwood be- 
fore, for she livard him say: 

“* We ought to see the house from this point. Thie. 
must be’ a new path since I was here, and yet Lire- 
member. that little foot-bridge. Your mother and. I 
used often to. come.down to it;.she liked to see the 
water-falling over the white stones. That was nine- 
teen years-ago.” 

“ Hush-sh, father! look, there’s a young lady sit- 
ting in the shadow of: those trees,” came warniugly 
from the young man, or boy, and then, with a great 
heart throb Edith knew who the,strangers were and 
arose to her feet, 

They were quite up to-her now, and both removed, 
their hats and stood with heads, uncovered, while 
the elder said to her: ‘ ; 

I beg your pardon, miss, but will this path take. 
ug. direct, to. the house, at Oakwood? I was. here, 
many years agu and onght to know, the way, but, if. 
seems.a little strange to me.” 

His voice was very pleasant and his mauner, defer., 
rential.as. he. stood looking, at her, while with. d 
flush upon her usvally white cheeks Edith, whem 
that the path did lead direct to, the house, which 
could be seen as soon ashe reached the slight decli,. 
vity yonder, Then. with eyes\cast dewn she, stood: 
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waiting for him to pass on, she thinking of that one 
time when she had spoken to him from the window 
of the cottage, and he thinking of the marvellous 
beavty of berface, and wondering who she could be. 

“Some guest at Oakwood, undoubtedly,” he 
thought, and then he put another question to herand 
said, “ Do you know if Mrs. Sinclair is at home this 
morning ? Lam her brother, Mr. Schuyler, and this 
my son Godfrey.” 

With a bow to both gentlemen Edith replied: 

“ Mrs. Sinclair is at home, and_is expecting you. 
I am Edith Lyle, Mrs, Sinclair's companion.” 

She said this proudly and with a purpose not to 
deceive the gentlemen with regard to her position 
lounger than was necessary. Ste had so often been 
spoken to by strangers in just the respectful, defe- 
rential tone with which Mr. Schuyler had addressed 
her, and then had seen the look of unmistake- 
able interest give place to one of surprise and indif- 
ference when her real position was known, that she 
was ueither astonished nor disappointed when she 
saw the peculiar look she knew so well steal over 
the grave, proud face of Mr. Schuyler, who bowed 
swiftly as he said: 

“Oh, yes. I knew she had some young person 
staying with her. Thanks for your directions, We 
shail find our way now very well. Come, Godfrey.” 

But Godfrey was in no particular haste to go on. 
A beautiful girl was attractive to him under all cir- 
cumstances, whether the daughter of an earl or the 
paid companion of his aunt, and his manner had not 
changed one whit when Edith announced herself as 
his inferior according to the creed of the beau 
monde, 

“Come, my son,” Mr. Schuyler said again, and 
then Godfrey passed ou with a look at Edith which 
plainly said : * I’d much rather stay with you, but you 
see it’s impossible.” 

It was the old, old story—contempt from the older 
ones and impertinence from the younger so soon as 
she was known to be a dependent, Edith thought, and 
afew hot, resentiul tears trickled through the white 
fingers she pressed to her eyes as the two men 
walked away and were lost to view over the little 
hill, 

And yet for once she was mistaken. Mr, Schuy- 
ler had felt no contempt for her; he never felt that 
for any woman, and the change in his manner, when 
he found who she was, was involuntary, and owing 
wholly to his early training, which had built a barrier 
between himself and those who earned their daily 
bread. 

He had taken Edith for the possible young lady 
of some noble house, and was disappvinted to find her 
only the companion of his sister, but a lady still, 
judging from her manners and speech, while Godfrey, 
though an intolerable tease, would sooner have parted 
with his right hand than have been rude to any wo- 
man. 

A dress, whether it hung in slatternly folds around 
a@ washerwoman, or adorned the daughter of a 
duchess, was sacred in his eyes, and though in a cer- 
tain way he had all the pride of the Schuylers and 
the Rossiters combined it was a pride which 
prompted him to treat every one kiudly. 

His mother, who had been very fond of him, had 
done her best to make him understand that as a Ros- 
siter and Schuyler it beLoved him to demean himself 
like one worthy of so illustrious a line of ancestry, 
but Godfrey did not care for ancestry, nor blood, vor 
social distinctions, and played with every ragged 
boy, and sat for hours with old Peterkin, the cobbler, 
aud kept little Johnnie Mack at Schuyler Hill all day 
when his mother was out working, and the child 
would have been alone but for this thoughtfulness, 


(To be continued). 





FLowEers.—Who would wish to live without 


flowers ? Where would the poet fly for his images 
of beauty if they were to perish for ever ? Are 
they not the emblems of loveliness and innocence— 
the living types of all that is pleasing and grace- 
ful? We compare young lips to the rose, and the 
white brow to the radiant lily ; the winning eye 
gathers its glow from tke violet, and a sweet voice 
like a breeze kissing its way through the flowers, 
We hang delicate blossoms on the silken ringlets 
of the bride, and strew her path with the fragrant 
bells, when she leaves the church. We place them 
around the marble face of the dead in the narrow cof- 
fin, and they become symbols of our affection—plea- 
sures remembered, and hopes faded, wishes flown 
and scenes cherished, the more that they can never 
return. Still we look to the far-off spring in other 
vallies—to the eternai summer beyond the grave, 
when the flowers which have faded shall again 
bloom in starry fields, where no ruder winter can in- 
trude. Theycame upon usin spring like the re- 
collections of a dream, which hovered about us in 
sleep, peopled with shadowy beauties and purple de- 
lights, fancy broidered. Sweet flowers! that bring 





before our eyes scenes of childhood—faces remem- 
bered in youth, when Love was a stranger to himself ! 
The mossy bank by the wayside, where we sooften sat 
for hours, drinking in the beauty of the primroses 
with our eyes—the sheltered glen, darkly green, 
filled with perfume of violets, that shone, in their 
intense blue, like another sky spread upon the earth 
—the laughter of merry voices—the sweet song of 
the maiden—the downcast eye, the spreading blush, 
the kiss, ashamed of its own sound—are all brought 
back to memory by a flower. 


MARRIED IN MASK. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

“Anp when under the face of the sun am I ever 
going to need their assistance again? What can 
they ever do for me?” said the young banker. 

“ Listen,” said this apparently aged counsellor. 
“ Do you think that no one hasan interest in the his- 
tory of a woman found dead in ashanty except those 
who have been her confederate thieves ? The public 
has an interest, and a deep one, in tracing out the 
murderer. There may also be relatives who have 
been watching for years for some clue to the slayer 
of the woman, AndIsay to you now that, of my 
own knowledge, I pronounce you to be in imminent 
danger of arrest for this murder by parties who have 
no association with Old Hawk and his gang what- 
ever. The keen eyes of a detective, working in the 
interest of law and justice, have been following you 
for years. Circumstances have thus far wonderfully 
baffled these keen eyes. But they have looked upon 
you in the night time once, and recently. They will 
yet find you out again.” 

Sam started in surprise, and the aged Rudd leaned 
forward eagerly in his arm-chair and said: 

“We have done wisely in summoning you to our 
assistance. Speak farther the language of advice.” 

‘My advice to this young mau is to keep good 
fellowship, but secretly, with these desperadoes still. 
Make thein believe that you are really their con- 
federate and friend, and they will all come to your 
assistance when the officers of justice seize you at 
last. Instead then of having interests antagonistic 
to you their interests will be identical with your 
acquittal, Instead of swearing against you they will 
swear in your favour.” 

“Go on, Dr. Ruffini,” said the elder Rudd. “ You 
know all that we know and more besides. Under 
the new dangers with which you are acquainted it 
would be useless for Sam to follow my advice and go 
abroad. Detectives are not deterred by seas and 
oceans, You have known then that a detective was 
recently upon the track of my son?” 

“T saw the man following Sam,” said Dr. Ruffini, 
*‘andI followed theman. He paused when his game 
paused, and went oc when his game went on. I fol- 
lowed him until his actions were beyond all question. 
He was a detoctive. I threw over his head my cloak 
from behind and held him to the earth uutil his game 
was out of sight. Then he assured me that the young 
man was suspected of murdering the woman called 
Red Eyed Mag, and that the motive for the crime was 
the terrible altercations and combats he had been 
known to have with her. Am I or amI not right in 
advising Sam to keep friendship with the woman's 
friends and associates while this detective is pushing 
him so patiently and so closely? Should there 
chauce to be a speedy arrest and trial, Old Hawk and 
his gang will be more serviceable as friends than as 
enemies. Court them, young man,” 

Nicholas Rudd acquiesced at once with this sugges- 
tion, and promised to give his son some booty to dis- 
tribute among the gang. 

“ Allow me to advise prompt action in the matter,” 
said Dr. Ruffini, “We never can calculate the hour 
when a skilful detective will put hands upon his 
game. Go to these men to-night. That is my urgent 
advice.” 

His recommendations were carried out in every par- 
ticular, and on tlie following day the young banker 
announced to his father at the breakfast-table that he 
had seen Old Hawk and several of the thieves. 

The desperadoes had manifested their delight in 
unequivocal terms. They had grasped Sam by the 
hand one after another and sworn that he was a true 
friend, and that he could rely on them for assistance 
in any emergency. He had assured them that when 
certain negotiations had been completed his father 
would have in a certain vault such an accumulation 
of wealth as would make every one of them inde- 
pendent for life. 

They had parted with him in high glee and pre- 
pared to indulge in a great debauch in honour of 
their good fortuve, 

While Sam was still seated at the breakfast-table 
a servant handed him a card and announced that a 
gentleman about to leave town was at the door and 
desired to see him but for a moment. 








The young banker went at once to the street door 
and was accosted by a gentleman dressed in the 
height of fashion, who inquired if his name was 
Samuel Rudd. Upon his replying that that was his 
name the gentleman said: 

“ That man at the foot of the steps has a document 
for you which will explain the reason of my hasty 
call,” 

“Bid him come up the steps, then,” said the 
young banker, “and then come into the house both 
of you.” 

The man in the street, at a signal from the fashion- 
able man, mounted the steps, and declining the iuvi- 
tation to enter the house, opened a written document 
and held it out for Sam to read. 

The young banker glanced over the paper and 
then his countenance became suddenly pale. It was 
a warrant for his arrest. The officer—for such he 
proved to be—seized the young man by the arm and 
said: 

“Sir, you are my prisoner. Come along with me 
without making any trouble, for I am armed, as well 
as my companion here.” 

‘“* On what charge do you arrest me, sir?” said Sam, 

“You are charged with the murder of a woman 
several years ago called Red Eyed Mag.” 

“Bring me my hat from the rack in the hall and 
then summon my father to the door, and I will go 
with you and make no resistance,” said the young 
banker. 

His wishes were complied with, and in another 
moment Nicholas Rudd and the frightened wife of 
Sam were at the street door. 

“You will allow us to see the prisoner in his cell, 
will you not ?” said the distressed young wife, when 
all was explained to-her. 

“ All relatives are permitted to visit a prisoner if 
they are willing to submit to a search first,” said the 
officer. 

At this instant, and before Bessie could speak 
again, Doctor Ruffini caught her arm suddenly from 
behind and whispered in her ear: 

“T charge you in the name of Heaven to hold your 
peace from this instant. If you speak one single 
word more now to these officers you will destroy your 
husband's only chance for his life.” 

She turned in amazement and whispered back to 
the aged physician the single word: 

of Why ?” 

Doctor Ruffini whispered something in her ear 
which caused the blood to fly from her face. She 
made no response, but allowed the physician to lead 
her hastily back into the breakfast-room, from which 
she had rushed at the first intimation that Sam was 
in trouble, 

Doctor Ruffini instantly appeared again at the street 
door and said to Sam, aloud : - 

* Don't make any comments on my action, or you 
will regret it. Go along with the officers without ut- 
tering a word. Go along, I tell you.” 

So accustomed was the young man to obey that 
voice, and to rely upon that friend’s counsel, that he 
drew his hat over his eyes in his mortification, and 
said to the officer: 

* Move on now, I am ready.” 

“ As he passed down the steps under guard Nicho- 
las Rudd said to him: 

“ Keep up your spirits, Sam; I will be with you at 
the prison as soon as possible, and will bring to you 
the ablest criminal lawyer in London.” 

The young man made no reply, but contented him- 
self with simply waving his hand to his adopted 
father. 

What Ruffini had said so emphatically to him 
alarmed him. 

He pondered over the warning after he was seated 
in the carriage, which immediately drove up to take 
him to prison. 

What could the astute Ruffini mean by preventing 
= farewell between husband and wife from taking 

ace ? 

He had fairly dragged away Bessie from the door 
and sealed her lips. What harm could there be in 
permitting the natural manifestations of affection and 
parting words between two persons so devoted to 
each other as Sam and Bessie 

The young banker could not comprehend Ruffini’s 
singular conduct. But soimpressed was he by the 
doctor’s last words, ‘Go along with the officers 
without uttering a word,” that he fulfilled the re- 
quest to the letter, and remained sullenly speechless 
until the arrival at the gloomy doors of the temple 
where criminals are confined who are charged with 
the dreadful crime of murder, 

Not a word could the officers of the law draw from 
him on that gloomy carriage ride. 

But when the carriage had driven away from the 
house Doctor Ruffini said exultantly to Nicholas 
Rudd, who stood in the door looking out after the 
receding vehicle which contained his adopted sou 
and heir: 
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“Thank Heaven that neither Bessie nor Sam com- 
mitted themselves in the presence of those men. I 
prevented it just in time. Come into the breakfast- 
room now, and I will explain my conduct to you.” 

The result of the conference which immediately 
ensued between Doctor Ruffini, Bessie, and Nicholas 
Rudd in the breakfast-room was that the confidential 
servant, William, was despatched to order a carriage 
from a livery stable to await the arrival of the trio 
in a neighbouring street. 

William was charged to maintain secrecy regard- 
ing the departure of the three in so singular a con- 
veyance as a livery stable carriage. 

Nicholas Rudd, whose own carriage and horses 
were superb, an hour later stole out on foot, with his 
two companions, to meet a common hack around the 
corner, They entered it, Bessie being closely veiled 
that she might not be seen, 

She was expected to play a part to save her hus- 
band from the gallows, Her innate tact and cunning 
were about to be called into action. She was very 
pale from agitation, but she had known what sacri- 
tice to save Sam had been. She was prepared to 
make other sacrifices for him. 

She bad passed through many strange scenes dur- 
ing her eveutful life, She was now about to mani- 
fest her powers as an actress, not one of the class 
who move and speak on the boards of a theatre, but 
an actress on the stage of real life. She was a 
banker’s daughter-in-law to-day. To-morrow she 
would appear in an humbler character. ‘To-day silks 
rustled upon her, To-morrow calico would be her 
loftiest aspiration. She had rejected silk, and was 
now deliberately choosing the cheapest fabrics in 
which to array her exquisite person. 

She proposed to save her young husband by this 
change, ‘here was a possibility that she might be 
successful, But then again there was danger that 
her transition from silk to calico might not avail to 
effect her purpose. But Ruffiui had insisted upon 
her making the attempt, and she was willing, nay 
more, eager to play her part, 

The trio discussed the matter as they rode along 
the streets of the metropolis. 

Finally the carriage came to a full stop, and, look- 
ing out of the window, Nicholas Rudd saw in a 
narrow hall an unpretendiug lawyer's siga, which 
indicated to passers-by that here studied, meditated 
and advised the ablest criminal lawyer of the great 
metropolis. 

Sam’s life was to be entrusted to the eloquent 
advocate’s ekill. The lawyer was also to be con- 
sulted as to the possibility of Bessie playing her réle 
in calico, 

In his inner room sat a man of forty years of age, 
engrossed in the study of legal papers. In his outer 
office sat a slender clerk of tweuty-five years, dressed 
in black. 

The clerk was writing. 

No one could gain admittance to the great cri- 
— lawyer without first consulting the confidential 
clerk. 

The lawyer was robust and the picture of health. 
His weight was close upon two hundred and twenty 
pounds. Great muscular power was in those heavy 
shoulders and arms. His lower limbs were firm, full, 
aud sinewy as those of an athlete. 

They could not well be otherwise, as the man 
walked upon an average eight good miles every day. 

He owned an estate up the river, and when he 
could steal away from business and from the metro- 
polis, he put these solid, sinewy limbs to good use in 
pedestrianism. 

At the foot of his estate flowed the river,and here 
lay moored his skiff. 

When the legs had done duty then the arms were 
called upon to develope themselves at the oars. 

The lawyer, like a sensible man, believed that an 
adequate knowledge of the laws of the realm must be 
founded upon a thorough acquaintance with the laws 
of health, 

He deemed a sound physical formation necessary 
on the perfect development and use of a healthy 

rain. 

If he gained distinction at the bar far beyond 
others of his age it was due, to a great extent, to 
the fact that he maintained a just proportion between 
the use of the body and the toil of the brain. It was 
this sound, healthy muscular condition of his body 
which enabled the brain to accomplish such clear, 
beautiful, and accurate results in the arena where 
legal intellects contend, 

The lawyer was a man of fair complexion, flushed 
with health and warm blood. His hair was brown, 
and cut as close to his head as that of a convict. But 
this cropped condition of the Honourable Joseph 
Travers served only the more effectually to bring 
oe My view the symmetrical lines of his intellectual 

ead, 

His head was set almost haughtily upon his shoul- 
ders, but he was far from being a haughty man. He 





was one of the warmest-hearted men that ever 
breathed, open-handed, impulsive, impetuous, and 
imperious even at times. 

His will was iinmense. 

Hence the facility with which he had trampled 
down the many obstacles to success which had lain 
in his path from his very boyhood up. 

He had literally forced his way tothe bar. Men of 
inferior talente were envious of him because he could 
by the force of his intellect aud the eloquence of his 
tongue gain tle popularity which they had to intrigue 
for. 


Joseph Travers would fawn upon no one, but when 
he loved a man once no hue and cry could tear away 
his heart from the object of his affection or respect. 
He loved because he discerned. When he encountered 
a pure, noble, generous heart he recognized it be- 
cause it was like himself. When a storm arose he 
knew that the hour for friendship to manifest itself 
had come. 

No man was ever so independent of public favour, 
and yet whenever he went upon the platform in 
times of political convulsion men flocked to him and 
were convinced because brain and heart convinced 
them. 

No sooner did his eloquent voice open than intel- 
lectual men recognized him as orator, reasoner, and 
lawyer. His speeches were reported in books as 
masterpieces of logic. 

He ferreted out and exposed crime with marvellous 
accuracy, showing himself to be master of craft as 
well as legal lore. Then his career led him through 
the mazes of civil law. He was equally successful 
here, and his name went rapidly up before the public, 
His legal feea became heavy. Men could well afford 
to pay liberally one who seldom erred in his legal 
conclusions. But the more rapidly money came io 
to him the more liberal became his expenditures, He 
never turned his back upon the destitute. He gave 
to the blind beggar at the street corner, saying : 

“T always think when I see these poor creatures 
how I would suffer if I became blind.” 

When this hard-working lawyer had completed 
his day’s work he would look around for a friend to 
have a ride with him after a fast horse which he 
loved. Then came a generous dinner, then a long 
walk, when he laughed and unbosomed himself like 
a boy and gave vent to those sallies of wit or com- 
ments upon character which indicated the master. 

This was the lawyer who had been selected by 
Nicholas Rudd to defend his adopted son in the 
criminal court. He had heard of the man as one who 
had combined learning with thorough tact in the 
management of suits. His informant had told Rudd 
that Joseph Travers knew how to influence a jury 
and reach their hearts and understandings. 

He had been advised that this criminal lawyer 
saw with the glance of genius the real vital points in 
a case and knew how to concentrate attention upon 
them, 

It was said, moreover, that he had carried juries 
with him despite the emphatic rulings of the judge 
upon the inadmissibility of the testimony. 

There were peculiar hardships attending the case 
of the poor young man, Sam. There were principles 
of law which would militate against his acquittal. 
True, he was really innocent of the crime of murder, 
He had slain Red Eyed Mag when she was strau- 
gling him to death for defending the poor, helpless 
child from her wicked blows. But the poor boy was 
alone with the woman. No adult saw the conflict who 
would testify in his favour, Ill-will of the fiercest 
nature could be proved agaiust him. 

He had muttered threats before the fatal night. 

But the greatest difficulty in the matter lay with 
the child witness, little Bessie. How to get her tes- 
timony before the jury was the enigma. 

The great lawyer was to be the reliance of father, 
wife and friend. Could he by his skill and tact put 
Bessie and the jury in intelligent communication ? 
Could he use her knowledge to acquit Sam of mur- 
der? 

These questions were proposed to him in his inner 
office when the three visitors had gained admittance 
and were seated around him, the door being closed 
against the intruders. 

The blue eyes of the robust lawyer dilated and 
gleamed with wonderful brilliancy as the difficult 
points in Sam’s case became manifest to him. 

He questioned Bessie carefully as to her recollec- 
tion of the fearful scene, All was well so far as she 
was concerned, 

Her words thrilled him. He saw that her eloquent 
account of the affair would be more potent with the 
jury than legal arguments upon circumstantial evi- 
dence. But couli he succeed in getting ber to testify 
as to what she knew? 

Ah! there was the rub. Like a merciless tyrant 
stood before his legal vision a hardship of the law. 
A principle was involved which had been fortified by 
the legal wisdom and decisions of many courts for 





ages. How should he flank this enemy, this monster 
principle, which now was casting its shadow over the 
life of a human being over the life of the pcor boy 
who had struggled so hard to be a true and upright 
man? The victim of early evil associations was now 
in a‘cell. Could he be saved? Was it possible to 
cast off from him the black clouds which had swept 
down upon him and enveloped him in their terrible 
gloom ? 

Then Ruffini spoke and proposed that .Bessio 
should be isolated from her home and brought for- 
ward at the trial under her original name, and as if 
entirely disconnected with Nicholas Rudd’s family. 
The marriage was secret and could be kept secret by 
a little management with Nicholas Rudd’s servants. 

“The trouble is,” said the lawyer, “that no one 
can know what part the robber gang are playing in 
this matter. If Old Hawk and his associates are 
really deceived by Sam’s promises and by the booty 
which he has given them, they will keep close- 
mouthed and conceal what they know about the mar- 
riage. In that event I will work upon the jury in 
such @ way that no judge can take them out of my 
net. 

“Tn that event, that is to say if Old Hawk and his 
gang are true to Sam,” interposed Ruffini, ‘it is fea- 
sible for Bessie to play her game.” 

“Undoubtedly,” said the lawyer, “ That course 
she must adopt, But can't some of you contrive to 
bring me into communication with Old Hawk? I 
must pump him as to the feelings and intentions of 
the gang regarding Sam and the murder.” 

“* { will volunteer,” said Ruffini, ‘to find the man 
and bring him to you,” 

‘“ Have you no feeling of personal danger in seeking 
their haunts ?” said the lawyer. 

An exclamation of contempt escaped the doctor. 
Then he said: 

“IT have encountered worse perils than this in 
my life, I will huat out Old Hawk and bring him to 
you.” 

“Command me for any amount of money to aid 
you with the desperado,” said Nicholas Rudd. 
“Don’t fail to buy his presence here if you can’t 
secure it in any other way.” 

Shortly after this the conference broke up, and the 
trio re-entered the carriage and drove away. 

After a long ride they reached a confectionery 
establishment. The carriage paused here, aud Nicho- 
las Rudd entered the shop alone, 

In a few minutes he appeared at the carriage door 
and requested Bessie to alight; then he conducted 
her to the hall-door adjoining the shop. 

It was immediately opened for him by a lady, who 
conducted the two up a narrow flight of stairs to her 
parlour over the shop, 

When they were seated Nicholas Rudd said: 

“Mrs, Frear, you told me, ten years ago, when I 
came to your husband’s death-bed, that you hoped 
the time would come that you could requite me 
for the services I rendered hii in that last illness.” 

“T have not forgotten, sir,” she said, “ that you 
were my husband’s friend and beneiactor both in 
health and in illness, Had you not paid off that 
mortgage I should probably be a beggar to-day in- 
stead of being a woman in comfortable circumstances. 
If the time has really come at last when I can serve 
you I beg that you will call upou me to fulfil my 
promise.” 

“I desire to ask a favour of you, Mrs, Frear,” said 
Rudd. 

‘I will do all in my power for you,” she replied. 

“Then take into your employ this young woman. 
She desires a situation behind the counter of your 
shop. She will soon learn the business and you will 
be satisfied with her. Her name is Bessie. She is 
honest and upright in every particular. She has no 
parents, You will confer a great favour upon me by 
employing her.” 

The woman looked curiously upon the beautiful 
face now unveiled. It seemed to confirm Nicholas 
Rudd’s endorsement of her integrity. 

“ Fortunately,” said Mrs. Frear, “there is a va- 
cancy now behind my counter. The girl who oc- 
cupied the place has just left me; Bessie shall take 
her place. You do not make a very heavy demand 
upon my services, Mr. Rudd.” 

“T am glad,” he said, “that my desire and the re- 
quirements of your business are in such happy ac- 
cord, I shall leave the young woman with you now. 
Make a good business woman of her. She is per- 
fectly competent for the place.” 

He arose to his feet, and said, upon leaving: 

‘*T hope you are satisfied with the situation, Bessie. 
It is the best I could find for you.” 

The young #dy, who was now commencing her 
career as an actress, dropped a courtesy, and said, 
timidly: 

**You are very kind, sir, to take so much interest 
in a poor orphan girl. I think I should have starved 
if you had not taken this trouble,” 
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Then she commenced crying so naturally that even 
ier father-in-law ‘was deceived for an instant. The 
teirs rolled down her cheeks; ber lips trembled and 
failed to utter words whith she apparently wished to 
speak, and then she buried her faceiin her handker- 
chief and sobbed. Nicholas Rudd uttered soothiag 
words, and bade her keep ap -her:spirits and try to 
please her employer. 

It was quite an affecting scene, and Mrs. Fréar 
vas gratified 'to see that the girl had gfatitude in her 
tor the gentleman’s interest in her behalf. 

But when Bessie followed Nicholas Rudd down- 
stairs, and out to the eantiage, to bid Doctor Ruffini 
Aarewell, she whispered to her father-in-law : 

“Did I doit we? -Do you think I ean play ‘the’ 
part of poor, pretty and simple ?” 

‘“Admirably!” exelaimed the bauker. “ Youde- 
ceived even me ‘whom few women! can deceive. I 
cbought: you Were really crying.” _ 

“Trust mie then,’ she said, “to carry ont the 
character to'the end. But how em I to ascertain, 
from time to time, the/progrets of my husband's ease? 
It will never do for any of you to eome mear me, 
Mrs. Frear will suspect something queer is going on.” 

“I will be'the ‘messeagér between ,you and ‘the 
lawyer,” said Dr. -Reffiei. “Everything that can 
interest you I will eommunieate to .you ‘in person. 
Look sharp then in the eveniig for a young gentle- 
man ‘who seems Very fond of ,purehasing sugar. plums. 
I dim -acthustumed ‘to ditguises in my own country. 
During our divil commetions in Italy I had to as- 
sume marly characters. I will eotte to, you in the 
shop, disguised ‘as a young gentleman. See ‘to it 
chat I don’t beat you as an actor.” 

* All right,” slie-said, and-then walked slowly into 
the house, 

The carriage drove away, ahd the'two gentlemen 
seated in it congratulated themselves that theingattie 

ened so tuspiciously for Sam’s interests. 

Jue wiv.e seheme had for its altimate object the 
production of Bessie in court. i 

The lawyer had assured them that, if she’ could 
iduedeed in appearing #6 @ witness without challenge 
from the prosecating attorney and ‘without eliciting 
suspicion as to her real‘charaeter, he would have a 
powerful lever wherewith to move the jury in Sam's 
behalf. 

- They were 11 working oto evade the effeet of a 
wellscstwblisied! prineiple of law. Was the datute 
Joseph Travers equal:to the emergency ? 

We shall. see. 

* * + . * 

While all this plotting wastgoing'on in ‘Sam's -be- 
half the man who bad been the teal ‘cause of his ar- 
rest, Pryor, the detective, was puzzling his brains to 
ascertain what had become of Bessie. 

He «was the than who’ had summoned the .young 
banker to the front door, and given Lim ito the -cus- 
sody of a deputy sheviff, 

After Ruffini had so unceremoniotély flung him to 
the pavement and thrown bim off the seent.he cania 
to the) sanie spot da'y after day, hoping that this 
street was the «-ai nite wikea by Samin whatever 
bust * atguul hake’ to be-engaged. 

iio persistency was rewarded,'and ‘he once ‘mora 
vue eyes upon tlie loag-sought Sam. 

He followed him-tuntil ke »entered the mausign' of 
theigreat Radd. 

It was nightfall. 

The young man did-net eonte-ont that might from 
he house. 

Pryor watvhed-the mansion then ‘aatil morning. 

He was disgaised as a beggar, arid-crouched upon 
doorsteps opposite the house of Rudd. 

He watched the dwelling until the sun arose. 

He waited and kept his keen: eyes upon ithe place 
hourafter hour, eutil the time came whea men of 
business start out for the City. Out of thegrand 
Louse caine Sam, and walked away. 

The detective followed him, dnd finally ‘saw him 
enter the great banking-house of Nicholas Rudd. 

“ Who is that young man just gone jin?’ be in- 
quired of a peliceman standing nedr. 

“ That is Nicholas Rudd's adopted son and:partuer, 
Sauiuel Rudd,” was the reply of the officer, to whom 
Pryor had wade himself known. 

**Has he been long connected with ¢his house ?” 
he continued, utterly amazed at what had been going 
on 80 openly, when he believed that Sam had been 
ekulking in dark and seoret ways. 

He was still more surprised at the policeman’s 
second answer. 

“Io one capacity ‘or another, either :as watchman 
or clerk, he hus been connected with Nicholas Rudd 
come ten or twelve.years.” 

What a startling termination to his long search, 
Had Sam remained a fue to society the detective 
vould doubtless have put hauds upon him long 
years | But honesty and business regularity 
had kept the boy away from the streets and dens 
where the detective was always looking for him, 


sore. 





The hours and the haunts. of Sam had been far dif- 
ferent from those which were‘ever in the mind of 
the watchful detective. 


He was utterly astounded at the ease with which; 
his game had evaded him. It was the ease of one) 


who; goes regularly and systematically to bis work, 
always walking through the same streets, eating at 
the same place and entering the same business doors. 

“Normmatter,” said Pryor to himself, ‘Sam goes 
now to prison, ‘and I shall find Bessie.” ; 

The: detective, in uttering the words “I shall find 
Bessie’ seemed to have forgotten the adage that 
there's. many a slip betwixt the cup and the lip. 

The manner in which he had been récently baf- 
fled regarding the lust child. should have restrained 
his over-confidence. cul 

On the'day after he had seen her drive off from 
the ball in a carriage he disguised hinself as a; police- 


‘man and walked up’and down before the house in 


which the entertainment had been given. : 

Finally ‘he paused and entered into conversation 
with a servant girl who was sweeping the steps of 
the mansion. 

She appeared to be pleased with his conversation, 
and soon the two were engaged in confidential gos- 
sip regarding the ball of the previous night, 

“ L.saw a béautiful young ‘lady, with blue eyes,” 
he said, “ drive away from the ball, ,I think hers was 
the most lovely face that left the ‘house last night. 
She dropped: her handkerchief out of the carriage win- 
dowaudl pioked it up forber. IL, wonder who she 
was?” : 

He then. described. ber person and dress, mention- 
iug particularly the antique necklace. she wore, the 
golden hanp and oltain. i : 

“ Oh, I remember that necklace,” said the;girl. “I 
helped her in the ladies’ dressingsroom. Theres 
where Leaw it She said she lad always, wore it 
since she was 4 little girl, and when ‘she grew wp 
she had it madelarger-so sie could were it. That's 
Miss Thorne — Miss Bessie ‘Thorne. Everybody 
knows her. She’s'agreatbelle,” . 

‘* Who is her father?” :waid, the disguised detec- 
tive. 

“ He’s Heary Thorne, rich merchant, They live 
in great style. Miss Bessie has several gentlemen 
dead in love with her. But they say she don’t care 
for any of them.” 

“ Well, good-morning; I must:go round the street, 
or ‘I'll have. some one reporting me for neglect 
of daty,” said Pryor, and away he walked to ‘a 
publichouse, and, entering, asked to see a directory. 

He soon-found the-name of Héury ‘Phorne, and the 
number of his plave of business. 

Then he wrote down upen-a slip of paper the 
street and auinber of ‘the merchant's residence. This 


paper lie thrast into his posket,aud then resumed his 


walk. 

He found no difficulty ia reaching the place where 
Miss Bessie Thorne lived. 

He lounged about the neighbourhood for several 
hours, and then was rewarded by seeing Bessie come 
down the street and enter the‘house by means of .a 
latch-key, 

There could be no farther question as to his success. 
kere she lived. ‘Here was the ‘home of Mr, True- 
luve’s long-lost dauglter. 

Here sie was living under a'strange name, gained 
he knew-not Low er when. It was enough to keow 
that se was reputed to be the daughter of Heury 
Thorne. As -such the fashionable world kaew her. 
Ail that remaitied for him now to! do’ was to-seek Mr. 
Truelove and allow ‘him to pursue whatever course 
he pleased to cegain his! child. 


(To be continued.) 





THE 
JEWELLER OF PRANKFORT. 
CHAPTER IX. 

Tue intelligenve that brought agony into the 
Hartmann household filled Gwsar Bastian with de- 
light. That he and the childrea were believed to 
have been lost at sea was a fact which: secured him 
from immediate pursuit. 

He had made careful inquiries dnd ascertained 
that Max Hartmann came to town only early in the 
morning and immediately returmed home, and that 
his wife rarely left her home. After the dalamity 
they beliéved to have befallén thém ‘tliey would be 
even yet more seclusive in their habits. 

Hencee he showed Caspar and Miritia a Tittle thore 
indulyénce, allowed therm sometiuiés to play tn the 
sttett, and one day inthe éxabsrarics of his good na- 
tute, having the night béfote liad’a tun ‘of lick ‘at 
cards, offered to take them out into the country. 

The children were delighted at ‘the prospect of 
tasting a little fresh air after their long confinement. 

They went on board one of ‘the ‘shabbiest steam. 
boats that ply on the river, but to their inexpe- 


rienced ‘eyes it was a little palace. Besides, they 
were surrounded by smiling faces, and happy chil. 
bi were laughing and talking and playing on the 


lack. 
At the door of the fitet public: iohte they Gane to 
when théy léft’the boat their ‘gadtdian oft them 
‘while he Hag inside'to “ de0'a Yetitlenian.” It is 
‘needless'to awe ‘tiring the interview to 
“temdn ” Stoo” On dite wide Of ‘x Gouthtér‘and Bastian 
‘on’ the dther, that their colldquy was véry briéf, that 
a little money changed hands, wtid‘that dame 
“out Wiping ‘his lips. 

He called ‘on *atiothér tletnan” ‘befére they 
had walked many’ yards,’ the Satie proveedings 
were gone through’ with, and ‘then’ he conducted his 
| charges along theriverside. Aftér'a’plowsstit stroll 
past beautiful gardens they ¢amhe to # Jarge and 
‘pleasantly situated roadside im which appeared 
nearly filled with pleasure-seckers, ‘and entering the 
-hospitable door passed throagh to the large public 
‘room upstairs. 

‘Phe dange room was igaily \Gecorated with flags, 
and a’ band at the farther ond was playing inspirit- 
ing airs. The tables were! ctowded, for a rifle vom- 
pany was taking lunch there. . 

Bastian seeured a place'at aside-table for’ himself 
and the ehildren,.and they: partook of a luncheon, 
Seton and Caspar enjoyed with a keen ap- 
:petite, . 1 aad 
, After that they strolled amongst the trees, where 
they found many pleasant little family groups, pic- 
_nieking inthe shade or rambling about gathering 
leavés and wild flowers, which the youtger ones 
‘ Ipited into wreaths and coronals. 

en Game a stirring burst of military music, 

ist “With ‘Waving 

,plumes. and elastic flénked ‘by a étdwd of 

tierrds, itiale and fetnale, all neatly dressed, who 

Vhad “yathéted ‘to grace their féstival. They dis. 

fappédred in a glade ‘where théir targét had been sot 

“ap, ahd ‘soon the ‘afr Yesdtfndéd ‘with the ‘sharp 

“reports of ‘their weapons, dtitl little 's Of smoke 

‘dame ‘up ‘among ‘the Reem te Me eair' with the 
pugent odour of exploded ‘gutipowder. 

“Rtn ‘about, ghitaren, ‘and’ aimase’ yottrselves,” 
said Bastian, as he stretehed ‘hiniself at ‘tine foot of 
ratree. ‘I’ ‘stay here (mark the spot, ‘Oaspar) 
‘and—and meditate.” 

Cwspat mates tapid note ofthe loeality and ita 
‘tandmarks—a huge oak tree of a form and a 
large ash which shaded the knoll on which Bastian 
had thrown himself down to rest—and then, taking 
— little sister ae hand; raced off with her as 
- happy'as a young deer. 

Not that Te heal forgotten the bereavement which 
had befallen him. He often shed bitter tears over 
his orphanage. ‘Bat a kindly Providence tempers 
the woes of childhood and sleds sunlight into the 
darkest passages of .its life. 

When the children were tired of racing they 
— leaves and wild flowers, and sat down and 

usied themselves in making a couple of wreaths 
to adorn their heads, 

a Minna’was crowned as a princéss of fairy 
nd, 

Caspar, with & willow wand for a Iarice, was her 
‘knight, and permitted to do valiant battle fur her 
‘against ‘all ‘malevolent ogres, giants, enchanters, 
‘and “evil spirits. 

Then they went atid aréw hédr'a group of children, 
‘Who “Were'sitiZing métrily a ‘child’s song and danc- 
ing {n'a cirtle, with’clasped ands, road's ‘smiling 
group ‘ot their elders, paretits and fridnds, who 
Were ‘seated inthe 'céntre of the whirling ting. 

Oaspiir aid Minka, ‘néatly dressed, ‘and ‘flower. 
crowned, drew near a group, lookitiy #3 if ‘they 

would ‘like to foin-it. -A-mefry little girl, who ap- 
peared to be the leader of the révels, noticed thew, 
‘and atia word from’ her the dance ceased. 

“ Where do ‘you cowe from ?” she asked. 

‘S From fairyland,’’ replied Oaspar, smiling. 

‘“‘Pnen you are welcome,” replied the little lady 
who had addressed hn; ‘“forthis is a fairy-ring. 
Visitors from elfland are welcome to join us.” 

Oaspar and Minha delightedly accepted the invi- 
tation, and were instantly, by the. freemasonry of 
childhood, placed on a familiar footing with the 
strangers. ; 

They danced and sang till they were tired: the 
the little family party had a collation on ul grace, 
of which their chanee guests were invited tu jur- 


take ing 

bile these innocent amusements were in pro- 
gress Bastian, reclining undér the oak ‘tree, was 
indulging in Lis meditations. 

One of the. gentiemen on Whoin he Had éalled on 
his ‘Way lad stipplied him ‘witha bottl« ‘ecutaining 
spitits, nd to this sotitce of tohsoiition the man 
‘frequently ‘applied ‘his lipsso frequéntly ‘that ho 
forgot whete he was—forgot “lr kbvut the children, 
‘and finally fell into a @eép's:sep, indicated by loud 
storing. - 

The day passed away rapidly, and the setting 
san ‘at last projected long sadows 6n the grass. 
‘An -élderly ‘woman, belongix. “to the party which 





“and the rifle betes rg yy 
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Caspar and Minna had joined, said it was time to 
be going now. 

“You and your sister are not alone surely ?” she 
said to Caspar. 

“No, madam; our—uncle””—he always _hesi- 
tated when he pronounced that *word—“ is waiting 
for us a short distance from hee.” 

Caspar leave of their néw friends, watched 
them sadly as they walked out of sight, and a sehse 


of loneliness’ fell on his young 
”* he re must be going | 


o Come, said. 
too. 
But the little*gitldid not answer him. 


Tired of play, slie‘had fallen asléép on ® vy 
bank, her h il6wed on one Yim, her hair 
streaming't it Tike a golden’ thao. 

Caspar 


tried to rotise her ; bit ‘the Se eee 


her eyes to close them again, 0 
wid pnd dh an pies 


her up in 
where he n, where We laid er Gown, 





With a heavy heart he carried his sister upstairs 


to bed. 

“* What will become of us ? What will become of 
him ?” he thought. 

He undressed himself, Nacsled down and said his 
prayers, and then crept | into bed. In spite of his 
oe” sleep came to him and mercifully closed his 


iby have been midni be i When he was 
hioadrse cries of “ Help! help!” 

a s] ais + Sag bed and rushed into the next 

goto am * ct artially 

Crouching in a corner, his face 

wnttey with agony—his eyes staring out of their 


sockets. 
Keep off! keep off!” he shrieked, ‘as Caspar ap- 
Do you Want to murder me ?”’ 
“Mr. tesa ou know me? Tt is T+ 
ey. 
his arm, stared into his 


bhi phe A ey and sadttdg. he aid, atlengih. “What 
as e did 
Caspar Waitt aad plated his ‘hand | you ae 
.on his shi a. Baumann 
“Mr. Betti,” he said, “ wake up! "Night 4s buat they wouldn’t let me 
coming on; egetting chilly.” img in terror at the disordered 
Contegetinne aeewies the nian, Singing his: Bei 
arm off. “ +, ies y=siho 
Caspar Was Seah eaéa. y 1 PWERe’s “Stic 
“Mr. Bacimitidin,” hho said, “Wwe inust be going | that ape y away otha Mart 7? a: 
cpactian sat tptanit robbed Wiis eybe, Th anaes only fasioy, Mr, Baumann,” il the béy 
a8 sa ru’ ey were only farc r. Baumann,” said the 
bleared and bloodstaitied. J I etbed tie pithowr. 
“All right,” said‘he, in @ hoarse —. Bi ‘thére, Tassure you.” 
ceady. Stop till Itake a ‘No more theres!” aid Baumann. “I tell you 
He ee him ; ex Nery ery tok a te ‘afraid of you. They ain’t 
it was empty. i 
“ Hallo ! » Ee ae go 6b, wir 
“have you Se "ir i ary the.” 
so I would as teens 
The truth of the ‘tea man’s P, a's a an wating ad 
* Yes—yes 


Caspar’s mind ins 

He had never —s lit 80 plntnae 
face with intemperance efore te 
seen men with distorted -and “ ed faoes, foul 
breath, stammering tonguesy nd unsteady “gait, 
and they had been pointed out to him with 
pity and loathing, and he had been told they were 
intoxicated. 

“T haven't touehed eed béttite,”’’ he weltd,’ ‘dadity; 
but firmly, “and 1 would 


“J don"t’ think’ wold, ”” shid Bastion, “you're 
460 young to Dbé#in. You'll ‘comme! to ‘ity though. 
Liquors the ral dttik of tan water wasorly 


madé for nd navigation. It’s all right; youbbter 
—there’s a gentleman down yonder—a ‘Priénd of 
minewil? fil the bottle forme.” 

“No, he won't, said Caspar, end, séiing the'ves- 
eel, he hutlet it Ib airtintt Othe “rank tof “a ‘trée; iid 


aaa Pantie ape to his Feet; his “red 
Tan a 8 Téd eyes Marini, 

nd trade # # towards Caspar, but diowteee, 
defiant eyds df'the its, ‘asthe 
‘do the trattides, -éhdécKed: hin? and produced une 
rei gc GF 66440 Chareiotetistic of intoties- 

Phe. laiatid’s’ min spe téndbiously one fixed 
ideathe aoonkaetelbtaie seicthe With edaweante 
changing hallucinations. 

* You— i eer me,” ‘he 


—turhthe agaist: 
@aid, “ wien Py 6 Tova you!’ for vpwirdsof ' ‘three 
months. Everybody fritis @g@ainst tne.” 
*'You'are Pome? Gwh Worst etémy,” #aid Onepar. 


“Now, sir, do'you tnderstand me? We mttst be 
goin home. 
n't I ‘tei you T'was: feaay?” eae. 


“Don’t you be too hard on me, eae wacen aha oa 
Caspar Hfted his sivter’ th di ‘atid Ted 
the wa toward the pier. i 
Bastian him ‘with °véry tinsteady 
steps, demotion hing weainét-hin. 
en’ they came near the pier Bastian Yiadeone’ or 
two efféfts to slip ito ‘one of ‘the: public-htuses 
inthe anny ut One pair's firtn Weg uést, or nithér 


command, to “‘ move on” had the desire ” leet. 

“ Crise ‘him !” d “Basthin, to himself, 
“He's educating himself forthe ‘police 

The boy's éheéks burtiéd’ with ‘Hate te ho‘saw 
the looks that were direeted to lite &b 

Holditiy hissister with one oe joo ete 
aoe ‘of Bawtiau's’atm:and pi 

ow 


He iheittaged to’ get him ‘on PRR 
—_—- a seat in‘a cdrmer' of thé cabin; When he fell 
asieep 

It tae a hard task ‘to rotse hifi tip * Wheht the’boat 
‘reached ifs Jottiey’s end) did %0-get Lim ifito-unh 
omnibus. 

When they got out they ‘had  sdnie' distant to 
an r. théir-house, and Oaspar led the Way, Bustian 

owing. 

From tite to tine the boy tired tosee Mat the 
‘man was-at hits Heels ; but when he got home’he was 
nowhere to be seen. He had taken: advantage of 
the crowd to slip away: 


7 








" a re fintshed andretitng, ‘tumbled into 


ed, and was soon fast asleep. His face was purple, 
and the'veins on his forehead seemed gorged with 
dark blood. His breath was hoarse and difficult. 
The boy cing uapkin in cold water and applied, 
it to his foreliéad, 

When the motning Night, sttdatiing into the room, 
Svérpowéred Vhe' fldnie of the gas'Bastian openkd 
his eyes, and béhéld Caspar ‘in ‘his night-¢lothes 
asleep in the arm-chair holding His own-hand. ‘Ihe 
fibise Re’mea ein getting out tof bed rewsed-ths lad. 

“ Caspar,” said the man, “ goxtor bed, you'll take 


dota here. How did you'come hero?” 
“ Fast hight, sir,” said Caspar, sadly, “you 
éulléd-for help. You didn't know meat first. You 


were off your head and seemed in mortal terror,‘and 
eked! Wildly.’ 
“What did I say?” waked ‘Bastian; with a ‘look 


of ‘alérih. 

“You ‘said thére were vipers in your bed and you 
cbuldn’t-sldep.” 

ve ae that ali P’” 

“NT Gould take ont.” 

“ Caspar, aid the min, “this thing shan't hap- 


Wou' know what was the muttér with me, 
Pine bee been @tin fto'éxeess. I: had made «beast 
of ‘myself—that's teeth and Ioknow it,’ 


*9f0T -wete-a tiah,”’ #4 ‘the "boy, “ and’ sach a 
thing had happened to me once it would ‘never hap- 


pén‘agaih.” 

“You k and thitk ikea mtin. I--I ask your 

dw leave meslesp till breakfast time.” 

“E Wrise beast nnd-an idiot,” thought Bastien 
when he was left alone. ‘“ This kind of thing must 
Stop. In Stie of théesefits I'might blab*thinys that 
would But ther whoever had ‘suche run of 
iii tuck ds I-have-Had? -Swindled out of the beat 
part of my plunder—meeting worse shatpets thin I 
am at cards—this |‘ b6y dnd‘girl'on my*hands—im a 
strange cétintry whére-I haven't aenened the'fofies 
who wéuldn’t drave ‘taken to the bottle? Bat, 
Cesar Bastian!” and he'lodked at his swollen! fate 
iti the “sass, and #hovk ‘his’ fist wt “it, ** you ‘mast 
know when to pull up. -Neveragdin do'you take a 
afép'too muéh! Do you kedr me?” 

His ‘prudent ‘resclutivns, it will be seen, were 
pisitipted by no othér *principle ‘but ‘self interest. 
This man lived only-for himself. 

— 
CHAPTER X. 4 

Bastran did ‘not‘lack selfconttol when he chdse 
to @xert it. 

The terrible scehe tne described was a warning 
Which he‘heeded. But there’was one thing ‘which 
he either could not or would not give up—the gam- 
ingstable. 

His occasional winnings blinded him'to the faét 
that the general’ #tin of lack was against hit, and 
what ie ‘@avel of his ill‘gotten tiéatis ‘was 
rapidly absorbed by his fatal passion. 

As his tesourcés diminished he déscéndéd in the 
scale of his living, shifted from one lodging-house 
to ; always for the worse, and finally took 








the children to a dirty place in an obscure streot, 
kept by a slatternly landlady. 

One morning he had a talk with Caspar. 

“It’s strange, my boy,” said he, “ that I get no 
word from either of your uncles. I don’t like to say 
it, but it seems to me as if they were unwilling to 
do anything for you.” 

“ Tmpossible !” said Caspar, colouring up. “ They 
loved us too dearly. 

“ Ah, you don’t a the world,” said Bastian, 
with a hypocritical sigh. “ Out of sight out of mind, 
as the saying goes. It isn’t every day you pick up 
such a nian asi ‘am.” 

* Ate you sure thatvall your letters have been pro- 
perly directed, sir ?”’, 

* Quite sure.” 

“But we have changed our quarters so often.” 

Bastian shook his head. 

“The hitch isn’t there,” fie said. “Every other 
day Igo round to our old lodgings ‘and make in- 

quiries. No letters have come. I showlhin’t' mind 
iif T'wasn't 8 poor myself, but-I°can’t get any- 
ie +0 do, and I’m pretty nearly dead broke. If I 
hadn’t beén we shouldn’t be living in this hole. Now 
I was thinking you might do something to help 
yourself and your sister.” 

“Oh, sir—oh, Mr. Baumann!” cried the boy, 
work. Yn tired show me the way, and I will be so glad to 

of idtehness—tired of being a bur- 


ont Spiéak of your being- + Barden, Caspar,” 
said the tian. ‘“ You know how I love "me both.” 

‘The next day Bastian told the lad that he théught 
he had found a place fér him. 
no of a shop wanted » and he 

what there was to do. r would 
phen, from early in the mérning until the 
‘the remuneration was mitthificént—six- 

ree a@ week ! 

: was as iieeas ss thie ‘richest Peng in 
the éfty pai ut the ex monéy given by Mr. 
Jobbs was in consideration that Odspar could speak 
Germain as well as Baglish, and would be expected 
to act occasionally as interpreter. 

Mr. Jobbs ptided himseli on keeping a polyglot 
establishment. 

There wereimmense placards in three languages 
“Posted up at every ad w, announcing * Here Ger- 
man is spoken,” “Spanish spoken here,” 
spoken there,” 

Bastian took Caspar into the shop, and presented 
him to Mr. Jobbs 

Mr. Jobbs'twaa: tin oily, fat man, with a dozen yellow 
hairs on his head; which hairs he parted in the middle. 
He was “ bulbous beneath the ribs,”* as Dr. Living- 
stone sas, ahd his ‘corporation! was crossed by a 
ponderous gold chain, 'with'which many times a day 
he hauled ‘up ‘an énofmous chronometer from the 
teoesses of a -debp pocket. 

/He-was as proud as the immortal Datoh trader 

Who every morning said ‘‘ Iam 
‘The rithést merchant in Rotterdain.” 

* This is the boy,” said Bastian. 

““T ‘see's boy,” replied Mr. Jobbs, pomponsly, 
“and I'm ‘egoing to éxaimine him thotowshly afore 
I tekes him. I néverbuys'a pigin a poke; Mr. — 
What's ‘your ‘nartie? “Mr. Plinimins, vacate that 
stoul for a moment.” 

"Phe clerk ‘addressed stuck his*pen behind his é#r 
and jumped down from his ‘high stool. 

‘Ab wsigntl froth Hhe merchant Caspar climbed 
into the vacant plate. 

r. Jobbs put on a pair 6f gold-bowed ‘spectacles, 
and looked ‘at ‘the lad, whUse ‘cheeks tiitied ‘éritison 
under the serttiny. 

Phe eye of the ‘great man, ‘after stirveyine ‘hts 
cotintetidace; moved down ‘his right‘side and lée¢, 
then’ up'the left leg ‘and left Side, ‘and conveitrated 
its tays in'a‘focus on the blushing face. 

You don’ '¢ drinis ?’ “he asked. 

‘* No, indeed, sir.’ 

“6 Not'sinokee cigars 7” 

‘No, str.” 

« ‘Not siidat Atior gaiible : 

“Noy sfr.” 

Mr. Jobbs then swelled like a tond’anil wskdd hin 
if he'spoke Gerniin. They were the only words of 
the langitage he had ever been’ able to muster. 

“ Sprechén’ sie Deutsch ?” asked Mr. Jobbs. 

“Fa, witin Heft.” 

“T see tie's'a thaster of the lingo,” said Mr. Jobbs, 
nodding ‘his head ‘approvingly to ‘Bastian. “* His 
axitt is perfect. I'litake him. You can ledve*hin 
hete. ‘Young’ man, ‘your maine is——” 

Oaspat was ‘abbut to give his name when ‘Mr. 
— frowned; ‘arid continued, with a wave of his 

mn 

“Your name, while you are connected ‘with this 
establishment, 4s Oash'No. 5—or Number Five, for 
short. Number Five! get down off that stool. " 

Caspar instantly obeyed, and Mr. Jobbs, witha 
fat smile, placed his hand on his head. 

Never before had a boy had such a welconie. 

Caspar proved quick to learn‘and prompt in the 
discharge of his duties. ‘They kept him busy from 


* French 
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early in the morning until late in the evening, but 
he was always willing, never murmuring. The only 
hardship in his lot was his separation from his 
sister. Little Minna was asleep when he left home, 
and asleep when he returned at night; but out of 
the seven daysin the week there was one blessed 
day which he could call his own—the Sabbath. That 
day he devoted to the little girl. 

Out of his earnings, which he paid regularly over 
to the man he styled his benefactor, he received 
back, at least for a few weeks, the generous sum of 
two shillings. 

Bastian never entered a church, but he dared not 
object to the children going to one in the neighbour- 
hood. They did so on Sabbath mornings, and in 
the afternoons, when they were fine, Caspar took 
Minna to one of the parks. After paying the fares 
both ways he still had something over to buy a 
cake or an apple for her, and even a little en 
out of which he sometimes bought a periodical, 
reading the stories aloud for Minna’s benefit. 

She was a wonderfully bright child and began to 
beguile her time with sewing, Caspar purchasing 
needles and thread for her from the merchant—Mr. 
Jobbs liberally charging him only wholesale prices 
for the articles. An experienced seamstress would 
have smiled at the way in which the child blotched 
the linen and sewed on the buttons of their clothes, 
but the smile would have been blended with a tear. 

Both their under and outer garments now sadly 
needed repairs, and Bastian never renewed their 
wardrobe. 

One Saturday night Mr. Jobbs, after the em- 
ployés were paid off, beckoned Caspar to him. 

“Young man,” he said, ‘‘ you tell your uncle that 
you must dress better. I’ve had my eye on you, 
and I’m sorry to say you’re the worst-dressed boy 
here, I pay my boys more than Stewart or McCreary 
does, and I expect them to be decently clad. No 
patched garments for me! It’s an insult to my 
customers and a reproach to the establishment. 
That’s all—Number Five, you can go now,” 

Caspar, when he paid over his week’s wages to 
Bastian, repeated what Mr. Jobbs had said to him. 

“Mr. Jobbs had better mind his own business,” 
growled Bastian. “How am I, with three mouths 
to feed, and getting out at elbows myself, to dress 
you like a gentleman, I'd like to know? And this 
reminds me to tell you that I’m dead broke. Ill 
luck has followed me like a wolf, The old woman 
here has just got the last sixpence out of me—and 
we've got to move again.” 

** When, sir ?” 

“ To-night.” 

** And where are we going ?” 

“You'll see soon enough,” answered Bastian. 





| BASTIAN’S ENEMY. ] 


“This isn’t a first-class hotel, is ‘it? This den 
doesn’t look much like it, does it ?” 

** No, indeed, sir.” 

“ Well—this is a palace compared to the hole 
we've got to burrow in.” 

The boy’s heart sank within him. He hed read 
dismal tales of poverty and its habitations, and his 
imagination conjured up some of these direful 
scenes. 

But all his fancies fell short of the horrible reality 
that awaited them. The lodging to which Bastian 
conducted the two children that night was a cellar. 
It was so far below the surface of the ground that 
it required a long flight of steps to reach it. Run- 
ning through to the back yard was a dingy apart- 
ment, floored with uneven deal boards, and dimly 
lighted, which revealed a dirty bar with its beer- 
engine and shelves filled with bottles, decanters, and 
fly-spotted lemons, and some tables and chairs, at 
which a number of men were seated. A red-faced 
woman who stood within the bar was Mrs. Blossom, 
the landlady. 

On one side a door, half open, showed a range, at 
which a dirty, slatternly girl was boiling and frying. 
The air was close and fetid, for the place was ill 
ween, and rank tobacco-smoke was added to its 
odours. 

Bastian seemed familiar with the den, for the 
landlady blinked and smiled to him, and one or two 
of the customers at the side-tables looked up and 
nodded to him. 

Mrs. Blossom came out of the bar. 

‘“* And so these are the dear children, are they ?” 
said she. “Come, my darling,” she said to Minna, 
“and give aunty a sweet kiss.” 

But Minna shrank away from the woman and 
clung to her brother’s hand. 

“Oh! you're too fine a lady, are you?" said the 
landlady. Well, your proud stummick ’] come 
down here before long, I reckon, I suppose, you'll 
want supper for the young ones ?” 

A bit of bread and cheese and some milk,” said 
Bastian. 

The three sat downat one of the dirty tables, and 
the food, such as it was, was set before them. But 
neither the boy nor girl could eat. 

pees pad a few mouthfuls and drank up the 
milk. 

“ Perhaps you'd like to go to bed, my dears ?’’ 
said Bastian. 

“Tf you please, sir,” said Caspar, 

“We are to have the room to ourselves, Mrs. 
Blossom ?” asked Bastian. 

**So long as you pays the price agreed upon,”’ re- 
plied the landlady. 

Bastian beckoned the children, and, opening a 





rickety door, showed them into a narrow dark 
room, against the walls of which stood three bunks 
like those of a forecastle of a ship, Two or three 
wooden stools there were also. The light came from 
a round hole in the upper part of the door and from 
a dirty square of glass that looked out into the 
back 

" It's a poor hole enough,” muttered Bastian. 
“But beggars mustn’t be choosers, You may 
thank your stars you've got a roof over your head. 
Thousands of children in this city sleep in carts, 
and areas, and in sheds, without a rag of bedclothes. 
That’s your bunk, Caspar, and that’s yours, Minna 
—and oe mine. Come—don't e wry faces, 
I’ve done the best I could for you. It isn’t 80 bad 
after all, Sometimes they have music in the next 
room, and thatill put you to sleep, or you can lie 
awake and listen to it. Now, by the way, Caspar, 
you can tell Mr. Jobbs that I've ordered a suit of 
clothes for you.” 

“Oh! thank you, sir.” Poe, 

“We mustn’t Jose that sixteen shillings a week, 
my boy, for a suit of clothes.” 

He left the children and they undressed and went 
to bed. Caspar could not close his eyes. Suddenly 
Minna uttered a piercing scream. : 

‘What's the matter, darling?’ cried Caspar, 
slipping out of bed. 

“Oh! Caspar, I’mso frightened! <A great black 
thing just ran overme.” 

The door opened and the landlady appeared. ; 

“ What are you yeliing for, you brat?” she cried 

Caspar told her. 

“Why, if the child ain't afeared of rats!” she 
cried. ‘ You never heard tell of such a thing, did 
ye, Jim ?’’ 

“Rats!” said Jim, making his aupennsnce. 
He was a boy of perhaps fifteen, with a hard fac 
of a man of thirty—wore a fur cap, shockingly 
dilapidated clothes, and was smoking the stump of 
acigar. “Rats! I have heard tell of ’em, but I 
never heard of being afeard of ‘em, When I gives 
a sworry at my hot¢l I'll show yourats. Don’t be 
afeard, young ‘uns. Jest you say ‘scat,’ and they'll 
ay like a sneak thief. with the perlice after 

m.” 

“ And if I hear any more of your noise,” said Mrs. 
Blossom, “1’ll turn you out into the str2et, neck and 
crop. I keeps a respectable, quiet house, aud | 
won’t have no disturbances.” 

The frightened child sobbed herself to sleep at 

t—but it was not until near morning that Cas- 
par’s eyes closed—not until the racket in the next 
room had and Cesar Bastian had turned 


into his bunk. 
(To be contiaued.) 
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FICKLE FORTUNE. 


By the Au'hor of “ Maurice Durant,” elc. 


CHAPTER LV. 
Trust not those cunning waters of his eyes, 
For villany is not without such rheum. 
Shakespeare, 

Your villain of the Captaiu Dartmouth stamp sel- 
dom lacks courage; he may—nay he invariably is— 
mean-souled, cruel and unscrupulous, but he is ge- 
nerally possessed of an amount of animal courage, 
coolness and aplomb, that often bears him up through 
a great part of his career, and sometimes carries 
him through to the end of it in triumph and safety. 

Reginald Dartmouth had uo sooner become con- 
vinced of the utter hopelessness of Count Vitzarelli’s 
plans than he determined to avail hitnself of them 
to recover some of the many thousands he had ad- 
vanced towards their accomplishment. 

Unscrupulous tothe uttermost he cared no more 
for honour than a cut-purse cares, for morality. A 
stranger to fear he entirely disregarded and scorned 
the penalty which the Secret Society exacted of 
treason. 

He trusted to his clear, keen long-sightedness to 
carry him triumphantly through the dilemma, and 
made his plans. 

Accordingly the morning after the count’s visit 
saw him, exquisitely attired as usual, ascending the 
steps of the mansion in Grosvenor Square which the 
Vitzarellis occupied. 

To his inquiry whether the countess was at home 
the elaborately liveried servitor returned an affirma- 
tive, and with great respect ushered him iuto the 
small drawing-room, 

It was empty, but Reginald Dartmouth, with an 
air almost of proprietorship, dropped into the luxu- 
rious fauteuil and stroking his silky moustache conned 
over the part he intended playing. 

After a few minutes’ waiting he heard the door 
Open and rose to receive the countess. 

She looked very beautiful in her light morning 
robe of muslin, and her eyes lit up with a flash of 
seeming satisfaction and pleasure, while a tlirill of 
delight ran through him at the remembrance that this 
beautiful woman was his. Such a feeling a fowler 
might experience as he saw his snare close round a 
stately kingfisher—not love but the delight of mere 
possession. / 

He bent over her hand and pressed his lips to its 
white, smooth surface—he knew better than to offer 
&% more familiar embrace—and in his musical voice 

said, by way of greeting : 
“ Am I too early, Lucille? I feared to find you 
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[ANOTHER LINK, ] 
unrisen still. But, ah! well—I could wait no lon- 
” 


She smiled, but the next moment her face looked 
calm and cold as usual. 

“ T am an early riser, Captain Dartmouth.” 

“ Nay,” he murmured, reproachfully. “ Not Cap- 
tain Dartmouth now surely, Lucille. I am Reginald 
to you or nothing.” 

“ Reginald then,” she said, in a voice that was ut- 
terly devoid of love, or the resemblance of it. 
Reginald, if you like it better. It is a pretty 
vame, though rather deep and grave to Italian ears.” 

“ Change it to what you please,” he said, eagerly, 
leading her to the sofa, and seating himself at her 
side, while he still retained her hand. “ Change it 
to what you please, Lucille. I cannot but hate it if 
you dislike it, Change it. Change it; it is yours.” 

“No, not yet,” she said, with a slight flush, quietly 
disengaging her hand as she spoke. “ Not yet; there 
were——” 

“* Conditions, or rather a condition,” he murmured, 
eagerly, filling up her pause. “I have not forgotten, 
Lucille. Would it be possible for me to forget ? The 
condition was——” 

He hesitated. 

The countess’s face paled and her hands knit to- 
gether as in anguish at the effort of restraining some 
great emotion. 

“ Shall I repeat it?” 

She inclined her head. 

“ That I discovered the villain who deceived your 
sister—nay, my sister, Lucille, for all who own your 
name are dear to me.” 

“ Yes,” she said, tremulously, keeping her eyes 
fixed upon the distant corners of the room. 

**T have not forgotten the condition, Lucille. In- 
deed I came here this morning to ask you—ay, to 
implore you to release me from it.” 

She turned to him with a sudden gesture. 

**Give up the hope of my life ?” she said. 

“No,” he replied, eagerly. “ But to refrain from 
setting it up as a barrier to our union.” 

“Lucille, since the night I heard your story,” he 
continued, his voice wondrously soft and pleading, 
“T have been unable to dismiss it from my mind. 
All other matters, important as some are, have given 
way before the intensity of it. I have scarcely slept 
at night. I have been ina dream all day, seeking 
some means of attaining your purpose. This morn- 
ing I havecome toimplore you to cancel the condition 
that its fulfilment may be more thoroughly gained. 
You ask me, Lucille, to postpone our marriage until 
this nameless, unknown villain has been discovered 
and punished. I answer that I am as eager as your- 


self to find him, but that the chances of success are 
merely lessened by our separation. Let us join, not 
only in name but in fact as man and wife, to hunt 
out the destroyer of your sister. Singly we can do 
little, together we may—nay we must succeed. Once 
married we will leaveno stone upturned. We will 
trace the history of her life to its last days. We will 
search every capital and court of Europe. We will— 
oh, Lucille, we must succeed.” 

At the impassioned fervour of his voice her reso- 
lution wavered, 

After all why should she remain firm? Why should 
she deny him ? 

He loved her, he was an honourable man. She had 
his promise delivered in so sweet a voice, and she 
had no cause to doubt his sincerity. 

For the rest Lucille, Countess of Vitzarelli, cared 
but little. 

What love she had to give was long since buried 
with the sister her mother had consigned to her. If 
she must marry, as well this handsome, powerful 
Englishman as another—nay, all things considered,. 
much better. 

With bis keen eyes gleaming from beneath lis 
drooping eyelids he read these thoughts as their 
outward signs flashed across her face, and, seizing 
the moment, whispered : 

“Lucille, say yes. Your heart says it, I know, let 
your lips give it voice. You know I love you. You 
cannot doubt that I will be true to my promise. I 
swear not to rest until the mystery of her death has 
been cleared up and the cause of it punished !” 

“You swear ?” shasaid, hurriedly, almost breath- 
lessly. “Ah! howcan you realize the passionate thirst 
that devours me for revenge upon the unknown vil- 
lian—how can you understand? Nay, you cannot. 
But you swear?” 

“T swear!” he said, solemnly. 

“ Then I yield,” she said, in a low voice. 

He caught her hand and raised it to his lips, thea 
venturing sti]l farther drew her towards him and 
pressed a kiss upon her white brow. 

Then ereshe could regain her composure he went 
on, softly, dulcetly : 

“ And now, Lucille, you will grant me still one 
other boon, Do not keep me in suspense too long. 
You have given me the right toclaim you as my wife. 
Let me exercise it quickly.” 

She started and looked at him with half-frightened 
eyes. 

mi You will not say no,” he murmured. “If you 
knew, Lucille, how I love you, if you knew too how 





eager I am to commence the pursuit you would pot 
say no when I ask you to be mine at once,” 
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“ At once!” she breathed. 

“ At once,” he repeated, softly. 
week,” 

“ Within the week!” she echoed, brokenly, “* why, 
why, so soon ?”’ 

He looked troubled, half spoke, then ‘hesitated, 
then slowly, and as if reluctantly, said : 

“ Lucille, I can have no setrets from you, my heart 
will speak out, Youask me why so soon. I will 
tell you. But first I must ask you to keep inviolate 
what I now tell you. I dare not give you my reason 
unless you do, Come, Lacille, your promise,” 

“T promise,” she said, yielding more to-lis soft, 
seductive voice than to his words. 

“ Last night, then, my darting, I heard, I dare mot 
say from what lips, that the cout would return “to 
Rome before a few days had passed.” 

“Return to Rome!” she echoed, transfixed ‘with 
astonislrment. 

“Hush!” he breathed, wartutigly, with « flash6f 
delight at the success of this commencemént of hts 
plot. “Tush, it is a secret, these walls niast mot 
hear it, for fear they should whisper it-to their mas- 
ter !” 

“+ Bait, Dut Oke metsed, regaiitng “Wer passionless 
caleaese tna womit. “You mist be wrong.” 

“No, that # ‘hmpobsible,” “We eald, © 
me, Duele, T heard it from undddbted lips. The 
court \tettinte' to Rome! Within a few cays. And now 
prepate, my own Lueili®, for “still farther suspense, 
surphise—nay , indigaagen.” 

“ Spéak on,” she butted! y. 

“Can you guess Why he rétutne so hastily to the 
city ’gainSt which he has rébelted 2” 

She shook her head thoughtfally. 

“It ish, ZT SWeite to utter the words, true as 
they are<to spurcliase safety aud “favour ~of ‘the 
court.” 

She tuted pate butdid net speak. 

* Be cal,” mrurvered | tiiiouth. “ More, 
Lucille, retains to be wes to fegain his old 
position, to give his allegiance to his*old enemies, avd 
to heal the long-@pendd breach by = Wedding his 
niece Lucille, Count¥s@ Vitzarelli, to the young count 
of Naples!” 

At this climax she started to her feet, her face 
dyed an unearthly crimson, her eyes flashing with 
fire, 

“ Hush,” he cried, catching her arm. ‘For Hea- 
ven’s bake do not utter a word érall is lost! © Lu- 
cille, be calm, be seated, I beg, I implore you !” 

And he drew her to the couch, she submitting with 
dhe air of a person lost in a dream or trance. 

A few mivutes .pasedjin deathlike silence, the 
countess sfill cold aud marble like, the plotter chuck- 
ling in the iimermost recesses of hi§ heart at the suc- 
cess of his scheme. 

Then he said: 

“Lucille, you are calm enough now ‘for me to show 
you the proofs—not that I would think you ueed them 
—but, well, seehere.”’ 

And he held out a despateh which had cost him 
three sleepless hours to forge. 

She took it, but her eyes refused to follow the 
closely written lines, 

With a gesture of impatience she pressed it back 
«on him. 

“T—I cannot read it—tell.me.” 

“Tt isa despatch from my sevret ageut who ‘keeps 
me informed of the slightest event; his despatches 
‘are forwarded by special messengers. This reached 
me last night ; it contains but a few paragraphs con- 
cise and formal, but proven to the uttermost, 
Listen: ‘Count V. will start for Rome withina few 
days. (A diplomatic arrangement has been entered 
into. The alliance will be strengthened by the ynien 
of Count of N. with Lucille, Countess of V. State 
papers have been prepared which I have seen.’ Thus 
far the statewent. The proofs—see, Lucille, are here, 
Here in my hand I held a:cepy of the draft mpagent 
e@peaks of. See.” 

She waved her hand, 

** Enough,” she exclaimed, with tightly drawn lips, 
“1 see it all—all, The abhorred villeny! Ob, Hea- 
ven, in whom can one trust? ‘| Saneta! Maria, a-Vit+ 

zarelli play traitor! Who, then, cam‘ beltrue ?” 

“ [—J-Lacille,” lie breathed, drawimg her '¢old, 
stately form toward Bim...» 1-cen—l am trae > trast 
inme! I would give niy, life'to save you from this 
dishouour, for digshonour it is, base and terrible. 
Trust in me, Lucille, aud I will turn the tabies upon 
éhem all, 

“ Listen,” he continued. “Last night the despatch 
©ame upon me jike a flash of Heaven’s lightuiug. La- 
cille, it nearly drove me‘ siad. But’ 1 orushed the 
storm within me and sat down to think a way out of 
the terrible danger. There was but oue way, and 
that was our immediate and seeret-marriage, ‘I'said 
to myseli—The count will. keep his intention even 
of the journey ,close until nearly, the bour of bis 
starting. He will then frame some. plausible excuse 


“ Within the 


.| “Yea eonsént to let me save you! 


to disarm Lucille’s suspicions, will probably tell her 
that Rome has fallen into our hands, and that he is 
going into it victorious. He may not go for a fort- 
night—he cannot go for a week because there are 
matters connected with the society here in London 
which he cannot neglect without danger of awaken- 
ing its suspicions, I said he has planned all—be 
certain of that, and it now remains to frustrate his 
plans by more astute ones, I set myself the task, 
Lucille, and Paeconiplished it. It needs only your 
consent to feil'this treachery audcircumventit. I have 
‘arranged evétything, have lett nothing unthought of 
—no emergénity unprepared for. Our marriage must 
be conSuititaiated secretly, and almost at a moment’s 
notice. The count must kvow—nay, euspect nothing. 

“Onde Métried—once ‘you ‘ate mine in deed as 
‘Well as in tettie—we Gan laugh him to'scorn, and leave 
him to es his treachery deserves, Then, 
Lucite, in ‘Nand we will commence the search 
you: ate'8o eager for.” ‘ 

Slice ‘remained ‘silent, with her eyes fixed on the 
ground fora few monrents. 

Then she raised them, “and “Very slowly, calmly 


said: 
“Bo be it. Titrast youl” 
he breathed, ~v 


-‘etvicilie,” e rapture. 


My own, tity 
ayeeaey noble Lueilte ” 
A’ as of itmpatienée crossed her brow, and 
she‘ pted him, @most-steraly ; 
plang!” 
these 


to refer # somo 


These last words were spoken musingly and with 
a peculiar intonation that sharpened the hidden eyes 
wondrously, 

“ Ready; for what ?” he wondered. ‘“ Very good, 
sir. A month hence, One more question. There is 
an invite from the duchess for this day fortnight.” 

“Refuse,” said Reginald Dartmouth, curtly. “Say 
I shall be from town.” 

Then he tarnéd on his heel and humming his 
favourite opéta air entered his own room, shutting 
the door after him and locking it. 

The secretary likewise returned to his, but set the 
door ajar a little way. 

“Ready for @ month hence,” he mused, with his 
little white hand tip'at his brow. +“ Wirat does that 
mean? Refuse the duchess, refuse the invitation he 
has been fishing for. Wiil not bein town. This is 
afresh move, ‘Two days ago he had decided to remain 
in London for two months. Let te think, let mo 
think. What'can be his intentions? He is going 
away before @ fortnight and intends returning to Dale 
= month or~so. Now, to @sodwér “Where and 
w y.’ ‘ 

While he thts mused he heard 
frouth’s dooropéen, and, listen 

of isfootsteps passing into ‘tie 
epartment die Boer lower, 

«Gone Wo tie brary. He is studicus to-day. 
Studidws !Hétte, He'has guub for sdtie book of re- 


Dart. 
he sound 
“@ spacious 


[ference If I céuld but find ‘which ft might help 
‘Me. 


Preséntly thie PoBbéteps’ reascended-and Reginald 
Dattfhouth's door was'frelocked. 
af ‘a few miidtées until he heard the wheels 
Of the Chair as it Was drawn up to the table, the 


for faformation concerning 
it,$walked down to the library and 
dle of the room looked carefully 


 peeeretary takings in liis hand as if he wished 
in 
in the 
0 


ytire cefeiiony tant 
to-do so, and in all things, Lucilts, -£+Fomsd Gpon the closely packed shelves. 


-swall not forget that necessity, necessity aloe temn- 
pels this course, and eet, on iu the Beets 
ground “yourpertl WK passed. P¥ball keep a look- 


out, a keen count's ‘iidévéements, and 
immediately lie announces ‘his intention of starting 
for Rome willarrange for the marriage. You will 
bold yourself ready; Luaville?”’ 

“I will,’’ she seid. 

He rose, fearing to lose by staying one tittle of the 
advantage he shad gained, 

“T must tear myself away, my own, for much re+ 
mainsto be done. Farewell for,a while.” 

She gave him her hand and allowed: him to~kiss 
her forehead in the same dreamlike look, then, as if 
with a start, stopped him by a gesture, and said: 

The locket! Has anything'been done to recover 
it?’ 

“ Yes,” he-murmured, his hand upon the ‘door, for 
he lieard the count’s voice in the hall, and wished to 
get away without meeting him. *‘ Yes, I haveoffered 
a reward, dear Lucille, but. it has not been found. I 
say not been found, for had it bewn the largeness ‘of 
the reward woul. have caused its restitution. Do not 
fear,” he added, in a whisper, “it will-be |reatored,” 
then, with another low-breathed ‘farewell, le “was 
gone. 


CHAPTER «LVI. j 
Stand not upon the order of your goitg, 
i But go at once. Shakespeare. 

Captain DakRrMouTH’s secrétary was an‘ Obser- 
vant young man, and happening to be in his tooth as 
his'master passed through it after -his return from 
Grosvenor Square ite saw with a sharp iglauce 
through the dark spectacles that the handsome, dar- 
ing face wore a slight smilé<‘of :triamphiiat ~satis- 
faction and pleasure. 

This set him woudéring. 

“Some fresh villany,” he théught, “or a step 
farther in the old. em, I niustghewu what I-can,’’ 

Accordingly he rose and followed thé captain a 
few steps, coughing behind bis -band.as a hiut thes he 
wished for'‘his atteution, 

** Well, what is it, Stanfield?” aéked Riginald 
Dartmouth, stopping sho:t and faving: im with tlie 
pleasant look upen his face ‘still, “\Vhanisit? | 
wish to Heaven, You would pluck up: a little spirit 
and speak out instead of eoughiig likeunésthusatical 
apple-woman. What és in? 

“I fear I disturb, you, sir,’ suid ‘the secrbtary, 
apologetically. “ But'l wished todsk you wit’ reply 
you would like seat to the’steward at Dule; be writs 
requesting to know your intentious as te thé héuse 
for the autumn months,” 

It was sacha pertinent home thrust df a quéstion 
that Regiwald Dartmouth almost started, but a glance 
at the expressionless face beiore him reassurdéd hina 
‘and he said; 

“ Ah, I promised to tell him. Well, I don't: know, 
Stanfield, Suppose you say that he had ‘better pre- 








-pave for a mouth henteu—thea it will be réady,” 


If -was'a good-sized room; and well furnished with 
‘@ selection of standard and popular works. 

) sbcrelary fas Was only Hatural in so quiet and 
thoughtfuk'a young gentleman, was fond of reading, 
at least so it was presumed, and he had taken charge 
of the library and its contents, 

Only a few days back he had spent some hours in 
arranging the slrelves, patting*the backs! ofthe books 
level aad classifying them. 

So’ thoroughly had ‘he‘done it that'én the éomple- 
tion of his task he had nédded with self-approval and 
asserted to hinisélf that he should know if a volume 
had béén taken down or misplaced. 

Thatvassertion he was now putting to proof, 

Carefully and kéenly hé scrutinized each shelf, 
through poetry, the drama, history, medieine. No, 
no voluuie had beén taken down, orif it ‘had it »had 
been so replaced that it was impossible to distinguish 


it. 

Stop, There antongst-¢he law volumes was one 
slightly! projé-eting. 

Very carefully he tookit ddwn and fis ‘earefully lot 
it fall:opén, thinking that the chanees twére'greatly 
in favour of its/openiag at the page last read. 

He ‘was right, for stooping down ead ‘examining 
the leaves he diseovéred—what? No fimger wark, 
no pencil jolting,(not evens slip of folded ipaper as 
book warker, bat a few fragments of cigar ash, 

loa moment ‘he \remhenibered tliat Regiuald Dart- 
mouth had strack‘a éght;he had heard iin the next 
room—nay, more, there was the odour of a newly lit 
cigar banging about the ‘library-now. 

‘That was the page. 

With « fist-v-ating heart he ran his: eybs/over 
‘the hiuiags vi) he! paragraphs. 

Ouse caught bis atenution. 

“Relating to’ the laws of marriage bdt ween »the 
Catholic and Protestant subject.” 

That was enough. 

Reéplaciig the volume, Le retutued ‘to «his own 
room, 

* Soh,” he murmured, “ the countess isa atholie ; 
Reginald Dartmouth professes and disgraces Protes- 
tantism. Dseeitell. He is going to marry ber, and 
clandestinely too,/or it ‘would be amnotineed, Good 
Heaven! if it be notstopped-bhe!will be sacrificed to 
him beforea fortuight; for thereis no doubt that the 
journey will be-a runaway marriege. Weil; she: does 


not deserve it!” ‘he mumiured, with aiscérn thatswas 


wondiously woman-like, ‘fora’ woman that would 
be vajoled by Reginald Dartmouth's fair speechies and 
ialse face would give her hand tothe evil one were be 
but dressed in broadcloth. But she must ‘be’saved. 


)luere is no time to lose; I must rouse Rebecca and 


her ‘ally, Sir Charles, to-their work !” 

With that he sat down \and penned a short note, 
siguing himéelf-as before, “A Well-wisher.” 

“ ‘Phere iy ‘no time to lose. Searcli the well. If 
viliauly can'be unmasked H. D. may be found.” 

“There, that will spur them on, or nothing’élse 
will?’ he said, 
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CHAPTER ‘LVIt. 

Truth will tome to light; murder cannot 
be hid long. Shakespeare. 

Ir is rather startling tosuddénly discover by ‘an 
anonymous’ communication: thet ‘a matter which you 
have been hugging to your heart for-some timepast 
with the most profound ‘assurance of its being your 
own: particular-secret is no secret at all, or'at toast 
that another person shares it with ‘you. 

It is still’ more startling and -embartassing -to be 
placed in the :position of utter ignorance s te'the 
identity of the unwelcome partner of your bosom 
mystery, and to be.penpetually in-a-state of expecta- 
tion and‘exeitement thereto. 

All this Rebecea experienced , 

To say that she was astoutded at the contents of 
Jobn Stunfield’s first note'is to employ but a weak 
word for her utter amazement. 

She sank upon « chair andsat staring at the:shott: 
epiatle with eyes wide open, and, we must confess, 
lips also. 

y feos was she congratulating ‘herself upon ‘her 
particulerly clever: and inserutable mode:of: tnveil- 
ing Reginald Dartmouth’s secret antl-suddenly with- 
out a moment’s waraing-cdmes the know: ‘that 
she has simply been boring aihele like a mole within 
« few yards of mole-No. 2. 

On the first: vefleetion she had abndéet concluded 
that Reginald Dartmouth tiad written the note him- 
self, but @ second consideration showed her that the 
supposition was'secareély likely. ~ 

She thought of it'agreat deal, and-at last—did: as 
she was teld. That'is to.say she gave directions 
that no farther advertisements were to be inserted. 

Then she lecked the! mysterious ‘communication 
within her neat litte desk and gave herself up to 
pondering over it and trying to decide’ what to do. 

The anonymous correspondent did not lea've long) 
for quiet reasoning. 

Very quickly, and quite as startlingly, came the se- 
cond note, . 

That was the feather which ‘broke the ‘back of 
Rebecoa’s reserve. 

Within half an hour of its receipt she had’ des- 
patched a spedial messenger for Sit Charles Arfder- 
son, and during the lapsing of the time nécessaty for! 
his journey was in a state of ferment. { 

He arrived, cool and, prepared as ‘usual for any- 
thing that: might turn up, but, greatly wondering 
what bad oeourred and devoutly wishing thatisodn he 
should be allowed ‘to; have it out with Dartmouth 
after bis own fashion. 

Rebecca was in her own: room when the sound of 
Lis Lorse’s hoofs rattled over the gravel drive-and 
with a dash of colour in her cheeks came out itito the 
hall to meet ‘him, 

Sir Charles flushed ‘a little and his eyes: sparkled 
with something more ‘intense than mére friendship 
as he almost sprang forward.and elaaped her hand. 

“ Well, Rebecca, here I am,” she said, in his: deep, 
tuanly tones. “ You're looking well, awfully well.” 

Rebecca blushed again, and, drepping her hand 





very slowly, Sir Charles, before following her into the | _ 


diving-room,; turmmed“ind saw his: liorse ‘led to: the 


‘stables, 


“Give him a-eareful wipe down -before his feed, 
please, will you ?” -he-said, and then: returmed to, 
Rebeocea. 


She had seated lerself at'one end of the large, 
old-fashioned—but, oh!’ how -comfortable—coueb, 
and made room for him beside! her. 

“ You have:not been: loug coming,” she-said,'look- 
ing at him with ‘a ‘kindly light in ber clear, pute 
eyes, “and you are looking quite wellagain, Claniie, 
quite well again,” 

“ Tis kind of you to say that I haven't been long, 
Rebecca,” he said, looking pteased. “ Well, I really 
dave put ition. The -old bay flew along ; ‘left your 
man a score of miles away. You ‘thust excuée 
my tweeds. The fact is'I was,just coming down 
the steps of the club when, yotr man rode by. 1) 
fancied, I was sure rather, that] remembered him and) 
topped him. He gave me, gour‘sote. 1 tead it, 
walked off tothe stebles and had the bunter saddied,, 
and-away [ came,” ‘ 

“ Without food or any.praparation,” said Rebecca, 
the kindly light deepeniug in her eyes. 

“Well, you know, Rebecca, I'd. start for South 
Africa or the Islands 0f the Aivun Without my dianer 
and $n a cvttey shir—that is ‘to say, without a 
vuange of pocket handkerchiefs, if you merely held 
e your little finger. So it waen’ much to do,,you 

now. 

“It was,” she said, in a low voice, “and I wish J 
could thank you as you deserve, Charlie, but——” 

“All right,” replied the open-hearted Charlie, 
“youve thanked me more than I deserve, worthless 
scamp that Lam. Only ‘tell me what you want, 
Rebecca, aud I am ready for it.” 

“1 want you togo and rest while. Mary 'rets the 
luncheon,” said Rebecca, determined mbt to open 


up the Dale affair until the generous-hearted fel- 
low had somewhat recovered from the fatigue of 
the. journey. “ There, you know how firm I can be. 
You must go,” she said, ashe tried to remonstrate ; 
and so he went, very reluctantly, declaring that he 
'dida’t feel tired. : 

In half an hour he was sitting beside liis cousin, 
attacking a cold ham, hurrying, as he gaid, because 
‘of Rebeeca's obstinacy in refusing to tell him any- 
thing until he bad edten. 

Alter luncheon they went ‘into the garden, and, 
seated/in ove of the small arbours, secure from in- 
terraption, Rebecca, without a word of | preface, 
. placed-the first note before him. 


himselfi—and, we humbly trust, herself—that, al- 
thong Sir Charles Anderson ‘was'no fool, nor any- 


brains—that he was scarcely the man, true-souled, 
genorous-mitided though he was, to follow out and 
tvaek through such a complicated mize as that which 
Reginald Dartmouth’s villany*had created. He could 
have’ met a dozen men in hand-to-hand eonflict with 
nature's Weapdus—the fists, or with the revolvers) 
and rapiers of art, cheerfully and with a certain 
amount of pleasure ; but to the unravelling of such a 
knotted skein as -Rebeoes had held out for hisinspee-, 
tion he was unequal. 

Like: Rebecca, he ‘stwred at the note, and as an 
addition stroked his moustache fiercely. 

Then he:looked up, aud, meeting her eye, returned 
to the note again. 

“ Well,” she said; ina low voieo, “ what do, you 
‘make of it, Oharlie?’’ 

“J+J don’t know what to make of it,” he replied. 
“‘ You'see, the fellow doesn’t siga his'name. It is 
anonymous, Now, everybody ‘says you ought to 
‘burn. anonymous letters, and if ever you find the fel- 
dow who wrote them kick tim, Bat this.is very ex- 
traordinary! You told me that no one kuew ‘any- 
‘thiag of the Dale affairs but yourself and me.” 

“That is it!” responded Rebecea, eagerly, “that is 
the mysterious part of it.. I caunot conceive from 
whom this warning comes,” 

“The writing ?” 

Rebecea shook her head. 

“It isso well disguised that it would be impossible 
‘ to trace it, No, Charlie; trust me forthinking over 
| every possible chance of aclue. There is not 'a single 
‘one, I cannot even conjecture from whom itcame,” 

“ Not Dartmouth himself?” 

“ No, he would be tle last to write it, for fear of 
its being traced to him. Besides, ‘he feels hinisdli 
secure, depend upon it,” 

Sir Charles shook his head, 

“If you can’t find it out, Rebecca, how dojyo:. ex- 
pect me, who am not half 80 clever?” 

Then Rebecca placed the ‘second note »sfore 
him. 

Sir-Charles read it, and, much to her astonislitueut, 
sprang to his feet with a-flush of delight. 

“ What?’ asked Rebecea. 

_ “By Jove _ This fellow’s a brick whoevér-he is. 
He’s got it, He’s set me something to do, You 
ean’t think,‘Rebecoa,” he said, dropping into the seat 
again, “what a worry it has been to me to ‘sit 
with my hauds before me doing nothing—I should 
like to have gone in for Dartmouth, and wrung: it 
out of him, But you said that was quite outof the 
question, Now there’s ‘some work forine. ‘Giveime 
a spade and a pickaxe, and I'll have titat well out in 
half a dezenthours, Bravo! the fellow’s hit it, who- 
ever he is,” 

Rebecca coloured with pleasure, thenlaid her hand 
upon his arm timidly and turned pale. 

“You area good fellow, Charlie,” ‘she said, ‘tand 
Iam grateful. But we must go to work cautioasly 
still, You think this anonymous adviser fsa friend, 
aud sodo I. You think too that he isigiviug us 
igood advice, and so too do 1. But wemust be very 
cautious, remembering with whom we have to deal. 
Charviie, if you'went down this minute with ‘spade 
aud pickaxe and discovered what there’ may be dis- 
‘covered in that well, went ‘down alone and without 

witnesses, we should—or rather poor Hugh or 'Graee 
would—bertefit nothing.” 

“Why not?” asked Str Ohatles, rather afraid of 
this chance of his being balked. 

Rebecca smiled sadly. 

“Do you ‘not guess what Reginald Dartmouth 
would say if we found what we expect—Sir Harry 
Darrell’s genuine will? He would tura round and 
say that we had manufactured the will and putit 
there ourselves.” 

“By Jove!” breathed Sir Charles. “ You’te right, 
Rebecca! But what a clever girl you are! Of course 
the would. But surely you don’t mean to let the 
‘chance slip? You’li let me elear the well out ‘some- 
how or other?” 

“ Yes,” said Rebecca, ‘and soon. Whliat we must 
| du is to consult Mr. Reeves, the old: lawyer, and get 








The reader‘will by this‘time have discovered for 


thing approaching one, he possessed more heart than; 


him to stand by with the doctor and any other influ- 
ential person while the well is cleared, and then 
what we find can be attested as genuine and without 
suspicion.” —s_— 

“That's it,” said Sir Charles, springing up and 
pacing to and fro in:the little arbour, with his eyes 

ashing eagerly. ‘That’s it, Rebeoca, and for 
Heaven’s sake don’t let us delay.” 

Rebecca held up her face+very pale but very firm 
it was. 

“ We will not,” she said. “The time has come!”’ 


{To be continued.) 
LITTLE ‘SUNSHINE. 


<a 
CHAPTER XXIV. 

On the morning succeéding the ight of the party 
the Count Gurowskisummoneda waiter to bis room 
in the hotel at which he was stopping, and ordered 
‘him to-call a'‘cab. 

He them proceeded to make his toilet, and ‘shortly 
thereafter the cab arrived, and, entering it; the count 
igdve some directions'to the driver. 

‘On velled- the ‘cab, which ina very short time drew 
up in front-of a dismal building, through whose dark 
»portals’so many criminals have made their entrances 
end exits, 

‘“* Now you wait here a leetle vhile,” sdid the count 
to his Jéhu, “and'I vill come again.” 

Running nimbly up the steps, the count'made his 
‘way to'an attorney’s offiée, and was ‘closeted with 
that fuctionary about ‘half an hour, at the end of 
which ‘time he emerged witha smiling face, ‘and 
sought the prison warder, to whom le handed a 
note. 

‘* Ah, you wish to see'the :prisoners here, itistead 
of in their cells, do you ?’ asked the keeper. 

“ If, yéu please,” was the reply. 

The keeper disappeared, and ina very short time 
he réappeared, followed by Lily Davis, Ernest Hartley 
and Tony Tucker, who -had been a daily attendant 
upon ‘theiprisoners, if only for a few moments vach 
day. 

‘+ Here is a gentleman who wislies to'ses you,” said 
the keeper, addressing the young couple. 

Both Ernéstand Lily bowed courteously, ard the 
Count Gurowski reniarked : 

“ Yes, my young frieads, I come to see ‘you on 
baat ss!) Shait yout frien?.” 

Yes, you’re'# fine old friend,” interposed Tony 
Lucker. “ I suppdse. you're one o’ these ere snoozers 
that hang about here. One of ’em has beat Mr, Hart- 
‘ley out of his watch and tlre other has ‘got all the 
money that Littl Sunsliine put away in the bank, 
saved out of her hard eartiu'severy penny she had 
in the'world—and now they’ve gone Hack on to ’em, 
They promised to hdve ’em out on:bail before this, 
but since they’ve got all they could théy’ve never 
conie te see ‘em, ‘Apooty friend you are! Do you 
know what I’ve ai good mind to take! and do with 
.you? I’ve a good mind to look out for you when 
‘you get outside and take ahdigo to work and im- 
prove that head of yours,” 

And ‘ony Tucker looked'as though it would have 
i gratified him hugely to:put bis ' threat into execution 
then and there. 

“Soitly, softly, my young rdoster,” cautioned tlie 
warder. “You forget whére you are, don’tyou? If 
-you-ain’t very daroful you may. get'a berth in one of 
the cells youder. As for this gentleman I don’t know 
who he is. I never saw him befure. So far | know 
‘he’s on the square, aud the best thiug you ¢an do is 
to stop your elatter—you’rée not wanted here any 
longer.” 

“All right,” reptied Tony, “I'll go because I ain’t 
got no choice in thematter. “But 1’ll remember that 
old s4rdine'’s mug, and if: be attempts to play any 
rough ‘p’imts on to my friends, I'll pay him out the 
first time see him in the ‘street if I get six months 
for it.” 

Aod, sdéowiihg fiereely at the Count Garowski, 
Tony took bis deyarture. 

“Dat young friend of yours is very hasty,” re- 
marked the count, 4s he looked kindly, almost affec- 
tionately at Lily Davis ; “ he is vat yuu miss say iu 
ury Cownfty too hot to bear @ sword, and somevoay 
must look after him ‘before he vill get in trouble.” 

“ He is a good fellow, alohoug: ‘w tittle rough,” re- 
plied Lily, with a blusb ; “he l.v3'been very kind to 
us, He makes our cause: his own, ‘There is scarcely 
a day that he has not been with us, always ready and 
willing to do anything which lay in his power to as- 
sistus, I don’t know Low we could well have got 
along'without him, He has not only acted'as cur 
messenger when we desired to communicate with our 
friends, but he has daily brought us little delicacies 
which we never could have had but for his kindness, 
and I fear he has sometimes-pinched himself to pro- 
cure them. He knows that we have been badly 
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and that is why he exhibited so much passion just 
now. Heaveu bless bim for all his kindness! If I am 
ever able I shall surely repay him!” 

And Lily’s eyes filled with tears of gratitude as 
she spoke, 

“ Vell, perhaps you shall be able to repay him some 
day,” said the Count Gurowski, “I have come to 
help you and de young man; I will get you out on 
de bail—dat is if you vill answer me some questions, 
eh ?” 

“That will depend entirely upon the nature of 
your questions, sir,” replied Lily, who could not help 
regarding the count with some degree of distrust. 

“Vell, den, in de first place,” said the count, “how 
long have you and de young man been in de busi- 
ness of passing de counterfeit money, eh ?” 

“ Sir, you are impudent!” interposed Ernest Hart- 
ley, whose face flushed with anger. 

“Yon vill keep sileuce, if you please, sar,” an- 
swered the count, with a show of asperity, ‘I vas 
talk to de young lady; not to you, VenIask you 
de question den it vill be time enough for you to an- 
ewer, eh?” 

“T have no doubt, sir,” rejoined Hartley, “that 
you are some avaricious Jew who has come to prey 
upon our necessities. If such is the case, let me as- 
sure you that your errand will be fruitless. Wehave 
nothing lefs except the consciousness of innocence. 
Therefore begone, and do not insult us.” 

* Again I say I speak to de lady,” said the count, 
turning toward Lily. 

“T regard your question as an insult,” replied 
Lily, ‘ but I will answer it nevertheless, We were 
never in the business of passing counterfeit money, 
nor in any other business that was not strictly 
honourable.” 

“ Den vat for are you in dis place, eh?” asked the 
count. 

“ We are the victims of circumstances,” returned 
Lily. “A bad man gave me the money, and, sup- 
posing it to be good, I placed some of it in the hands 
of my friend to invest for me and kept some for my 
own use, It turned out to be counterfeit, and we 
were both arrested for attempting to pass it,” 

“ And dis man dat gave you de money—you know 
him, eh ?” asked the count. 

**T do,” answered Lily, blushing deeply. 

“Vell, den, my little girl, his name—-vat is his 
name ?” 

“ That I will not tell you, sir,” replied Lily, firmly. 

“And vat for you von't tell me?” asked the count. 

“Because I took an oath that I would not reveal 
his name,”’ answered Lily. 

“And you vill go to de prison yourself and let 
your young friend go to de prison too for such an 
oath as dat!” exclaimed the count, raising his hands 
in surprise ; ‘vy, my tear young lady, de grand people 
vid ever so much money vould not keep such oath 
as dat, and you are so very poor.” 

“T know,” replied Lily, proudly, ‘that I am but a 
working girl, but to me my oath is sacred. If I could 
but suffer alone I would not mind it, but it is bitter 
to think that I must drag the innocent down with 
me.” 

‘Speak no more of that, dear Lily!” exclaimed 
Hartley, as he took both her hands iu his and gazed 
lovingly into her face; “I have considered the mat- 
ter fully and am willing to suffer with you. In fact, 
if my prison door were thrown open and I were told 
to depart a free man, I would not do it. Imprison- 
meut with you is far preferable to liberty without 
you. As for this miserable Jew, pay uo farther atten- 
tion to him, for whatever his ability to help us may 
be he has not the slightest inclination to du av now 
that he knows we are penniless.” 

“ Yes, dat is so—dat is so!” remarked the count, 
rubbing his hands; “I can do noting vidout de 
money—I caunot make my living dat way. Vot for 
I should go bail for you ven you tell me not de man’s 
name, eh? You vill not tell me de man’s name? 
No? Vell, never mind for dat. See, mine leetle 
frient, I vill tell you de man’s name!” And placing 
his mouth to her ear the count whispered the name 
of Luke Davis. 

Lily gave a start and uttered an exclamation of 
surprise. 

“So you see I know vidout you tell,” said the 
count, gleefully ; “ vell, never mind—never mind—I 
can noting do for you ven you have no money. No, 
no, I cannot my living make in dat vay. Goot-bye, 
my young frients—goot-bye ; I can noting do for you 
—noting at all—no, no! Goot-bye!” And the Count 
Gurowski bowed himself out. 

“T am glad he is gone!” exclaimed Ernest Hart- 
ley; ‘I think I should have strangled him had he 
remained longer! Come, Lily darling, let us to our 
cells and bear our affliction with what patience we 
may.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
Arter the Count Gurowski left the prisoners he 





bent his steps in the direction of old Flint’s establish- 
ment. 

Upon his arrival there the first person whom he 
encountered was Touy Tucker, who had but a little 
while before returned from his visit to the prison. 

“My young friend,” said the count, affably, “I 
want to see Mr, Flint, Can you tell me where I shall 
find him, eh ?” 

“Yes, I can tell you where you'll find him, and I 
don’t wonder that you want to see him. You're his 
brother most likely. If you ain’t you ought to be, for 
you look exactly like him. But take and look ‘er 
here, old snovzer, if you call me yer young friend 
agin |’ll take and go to work on you. Taint got no 
such friends as you, I ain’t, and I don’t want any. 
know what you’re after. You've come here to hatch 
up some plan with old Flint to make that poor little 
gal and her lover worse off than they are at present. 
But let me corshin you not to do it, for just as cer- 
tain as I catch you playin’ any tricks I’ll warm that 
old jaw of yours till the toothache would be a luxury 
to it. D’ye hear that?” 

“You have too much passion, my boy,” said the 
count, quietly, “and you vill make yourself some 
troubles some o’ dese times. But I have no bad feel- 
ing against you. On de contrary, I vill be vot you 
call like de Christian, I vill do you some good for 
evil. I vill make de old man Flint double your pay, 
and make you vork only half-time, and send you to 
school. Vot you tinks of dat, now ?” 

“Thiok,” replied Tony, in a tone of contempt, 
“why, I think that you are either a-blowin’ or eise 
that you and old Flint want to bribe me to do some 
dirty work of some kind, ‘I'he idea of old Flint raiein’ 
my wages and puttin’ me or half-time, and sendin’ me 
to school unless he had some big p’iuts to play is xbout 
as reasonable as to look for music from a crow. Now, 
look here, old mutton-head, I want you to understand 
one thing wunst forall. ma poor boy. I’ve worked 
hard all my life, and I’ve been kicked about from post 
to pillar like a football, I aiu’t got no book-larnin’ 
either, although I’d give one of my fingers if I could 
read and write. But for all this I’ve never did any- 
thing mean asI knows of, I’veneverstole, I've 
never told a falsehood, and I’ve never had a fight un- 
less I was obliged. Whenever anybody attempts to 
put on me I’m there, and that’s about the worst that 
can be said of me. Now, I'd like to have my wages 
riz, and I'd like to go to school better’n anything else 
in all the world, and for this ere reason: I’ve got the 
pootiest and sweetest and best little gal atop o’ the 
earth, and I want to marry her some day, and when 
I do marry her I want her to be as proud of me as I 
am of her. But how’n thunder I'm ever a-zoiu’ to 
support her on my wages [ can’t exactly see, So 
every shilling added to my wages is a step nearer to 
marryin’ her, and every step nearer to marryin’ her 
is a step nearertoHeaven. But if old Flint and you 
would bury me up to my neck in gold, and give me a 
big house to live in and horses to drive and carriages 
to ride in, and Jennie Brown for my wife on condition 
that I’d help you to push poor little Sunshine and her 
lover farther into the mire, I’d not only refuse your 
offer but choke you to death for makiazit. Do you 
hear that, you old beef-eutin’, puddin’-headed sar- 
dine? Do you hear it?” 

“Oh, yes, I hear it, mine teer leetle boy—I hear 
it ; but we shall see—we shall see vot you vill do 
ven de time comes, And now vill you tell Mr. Fliut 
dat de Count Gurowski vould like tospeak mit him on 
very particular business?” 

“On, yes, I'll tell him,” growled Tony, “for I 
s'pose if I don’t somebody else will. But I waut you 
to recollect what I said just now, for I meant every 
word of it,” 

And Tony started to deliver his message. 

He had not been long gone when he returned and 
couducted the count into the presence of old Flint, 
who had been busy in counting up his ill-gotten gains, 
and who was consequently in no very amiable mood 
upon being disturbed. 

“Well, what do you want with me, sir?” he 
growled ; “I have not the pleasure of your acquaint- 
ance, nor do I remember ever to have heard of 

ou.” 

* Ah, yes, sir,” returned the count, deferentially, 
‘* dat is very possible, for I have only just arrive in 
this couutry. But I have heard of you, mine frient— 
I have heard of you, very mooch.” 

Flint’s heart gave a great bound, and he trembled 
with fear as the thought occurred to him that the 
person before him had in some way gained a know- 
ledge of his villany. 

He was at his ease in a moment again, however, 
when the count continued : 

“A man cannot always keep his good deeds hidden 
no more dan he can his evil ones, mine frient—as I 
said before, I have heard of you very mooch, and I 
want you to help me do some good. I am rich—very 
rich—and I must do some good mit my moneys—you 
understand, eh?” 





Mr. Flint smiled affably. 

The idea at once took possession of him that the 
Count Gurowski had in some way heard of the So- 
ciety for the Relief of Aged and Indigent Widows, 
and being philanthropically disposed had come to 
add something handsome to the treasury of the so- 
ciety. 

Ah, yes, count,” he said, rubbing his hands glee- 
fully, “we should indeed make proper use of the 
means which Heaven has given us, and it is always 
refreshing to find a man who is unselfish enough in 
the time of his prosperity to remember the poor, 
Suffering and privation and misery are all around us, 
count. The papers are full of such cases daily, and 
we can scarcely stir without meeting them, As the 
poet says, my dear sir 

“Whene'er I take my walks abroad 
How many poor I see. 
But there are cases, my friend—oh, very many cases 
—that never meet the light. There are persons who 
are too proud to ask for aid, and they are the ones who 
suffer most. Such persons must be sought out, and 
forced to accept assistance, and, thank Heaven, there 
are some noble hearts who make it an especial point 
to find such people. I know some such, sir—I am 
proud to say I am intimately acquainted with some 
such, I suppose you have heard of the Society for 
the Relief of Aged and Indigent Widuws? I havo 
the houour to be the president of that society, sir. Aud, 
oh, the vast amount of good that we have accom- 
plished! Oh, sir, if you could see the stricken hearts 
into which I have poured the balm of consolation aud 
sympathy—the sad faces which we have made joy- 
ous—the wan cheeks to which we have restored tle 
bloom of health—you would weep, as [ do now, sir, 
blessed tears of joy and gratitude that you were made 
the humble instrument in accomplishing so much 
” 


And Mr. Flint applied his handkerchief to his 
eyes, : 

“Yes, I have heard of de society,” returned the 
Count Gurowski—* I have heard of him from one 
very nice young gentleman, Lord Mortimer Little- 

im,” 


‘The count had not heard Lord Mortimer say a word 
on the subject, but he shrewdly judged that as the 
two were intimate Lord Mortimer knew Flint’s busi- 
ness thoroughly, and so he ventured the assertion, 

“An excellent young man is Lord Littleton,” 
broke in Flint, in a tone of admiration ; “ and a won- 
derful young man too, I am intimate with his worthy 
father, who dovs honour to the peerage, In fact, the 
old lord bas placed him under my care. He is a very 
worthy and a very brilliant young man, I assure 

ou!” 
“T am glad he is a nice young man,” returned the 
count—"“ very glad, beeause de nice young men are 
so scarce. I shall become better acquainted with 
him soon—after I shall do someting for you and your 
society. How much shall I give your society now, 
eh?” 

** Ah, my dear count,” replied Flint, scarcely able 
to hide the joy which filled him in the contemplation 
of this rich and uiexpected donation, “that I must 
leave to your own generosity. The society has need 
of al! the means which it can procure. The society, 
I am sorry to say, is poor—very poor. The demands 
upon it are so many and so urgent that its treasury 
is always empty. Oh! the good it might accomplish 
with unlimited means! It is incalculable, count!— 
positively incalculable!” 

* IT suppose so,” returned the count, after musing 
fora moment. “ Vell den, I shall tell you vot I vill 
do. I shall make de society a present of ten tousand 
pounds at de next meeting, vhen I shall see sume of 
de vidows. I um a single man, and vhen I shall see 
one of dem dat is very pretty, den maybe I marries 
her, eh? But, before dat, you shall do sometings 
for me, eh ?” 

Flint’s countenance fell. He had hoped to receive 
the money then and there. He had no doubt, how- 
ever, that with a little trouble he could have a meet- 
ing which would make things appear regular, a 
thereby pocket the count’s contribution, Concealing 
his disappointment as well as he could, therefore, he 
said, with an air of self-abasement : 

“What can so humble an individual as myself do 
for so prominent and excellent a gentleman as the 
Count Gurowski? Command me at once, my dear 
sir! I shall be only too happy to oblige you!” 

“Vell, in de first place,” returned the count, “ dere 
is a yery goot boy vot you have—de one dat showed 
me to your room—he is a very goot boy. You shall 
double his vages, and you shall sent him to school.’ 

“Sir!” exclaimed Flint, in tone of astonishmen) ; 
‘you allow your philanthropy to run away with 
your judgment! ‘I'he boy is a most unmitigated 
scamp, who already receives more than double what 
he is worth!” 

“ And yet you vill double his vages and send him 
to school,” rejoined the count, coufidently. 
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“ Indeed I shall do nothing of the sort, sir!” re- 
plied Flint, who began now to think that the man be- 
fore him was hardly as green as he pretended to be; 
“and, furthermore, sir, allow me to observe, sir, 
without wishing to give offence, sir, that you are 
busying yourself with matters that do not concern 

ou, sir!” 
. And Flint ventured a slight frown. 

“ Perhaps so,” replied the count ; “ but you vill do 
vot lsay. And dat is notall. You must do some- 
tings more. Dere is a young girl—one Lily Davis— 
and a young man—one Ernest Hartley—dey are in 
prison, charged with passing counterfeit money—you 
must help me get dem out !” 

And as he spoke the count coolly took a pinch of 
snuff. 

“T begin to think, sir!” exclaimed Flint, now tho- 
roughly aroused, “that you are either an impostor 
or an escaped lunatic, and this interview has lasted 
long enough. The idea of raising the wages of a 
miserable vagabond who is not worth the foud he 
eats, and interfering in behalf of a couple of young 
reprobates who should have been in prison long since, 
is peculiarly rich. What next will you want, I won- 
der?” 

4“ Vell, I shall tell you vot next I shall vant,” said 
the count, significantly, as he laid his hand upon 
Flint’s shoulder and gazed fixedly and fiercely into 
his eyes ; “I shall vavt you to conduct de police to 
de den vbere de counterfeit money is made,” 

Had a powder mine exploded at the feet of old 
Flint he could not have been more startled. For a 
moment his breath came quick and hard, his knees 
smote each other, and his teeth chattered with in- 
tense fear. At length, however, he mauaged to con- 
trol himself somewhat, and attempted a show of 
bravado. 

“What do you mean, you miserable old scoun- 
dre] ?” he exclaimed, “ by thus insulting a gentleman 
on his own premises? Begone at once, or I will 
send for the police and have you arrested,” 

“Yes, dat is right,” rejoined the count, coolly; 
“you send for de police and dat vill save me de 
trouble. Dat is de shortest way, maybe—send for 
de police—I vill vait for him.” 

“No, I will go myself!” exclaimed Flint ; “I will 
not trust amessenger. I will soon see whethera man 
is to be insulted with impunity on his own premises !” 

And as he spoke he reached for his hat. 

“ Oh, no—excuse me,” said the count, significantly ; 
“sou vill not go for him yourself. You vill stay 
mit me. Don’t you see, if you should go for de 
police, you might forget and visit some of your 
friends, and den vken de police should make a 
descent on de counterfeiters’ den day find de birds 
flown and all de evistence destroyed. Oh, no, Mr, 
Flint, dat vill not do. You vill stay mit me.” 

And as he spoke he placed his hand on the collar 
of Flint’s coat, 

Flint was a raw-boned, powerfully built man, and 
a desperate light gleamed in his eyes as he suddenly 
broke from his custodian and seized a heavy iron bar 
which lay on the window sill. Before he could 
wield it, however, he felt the cold touch of a pistol 
barrel on his temple and saw that his visitor was 
holding a revolver at his head. 

“Oh, no, you don’t, Mr. Flint,” said the count, with 
a slight chuckle. “Did you suppose dat de Count 
Gurowski—de foremost detective in London—would 
go on such a business like dis mitout his tools? Oh, 
uo, mine tear frient; dat vouldn’t do. No, if you 
make any noises or any more attempts to get avay 
like dis, den I shall have to pull de trigger, and den 
your blood and brains vill spoil all de valls and de 
floor. Better you shall sit down quiet and smoke 
your cigar vile I shall say some tings to you, eh? 
Come, dat is better dat you keep your brains in your 
head, eh? Ah, dat is right,” he continued, as Flint, 
pallid with fear, dropped into a chair and covered his 
face with his hands, 

“Now I shall tell you some tings vat it is, mine 
dear frient,” resumed the count, as he took from his 
pocket a paper, and proceeded coolly to unfold it, 
“Dis paper vot I hold in mine hand—but stop a little 
—I vill light mine pipe first.” 

Taking from his pocket a pipe and some tobacco, 
he filled the pipe, lighted it with a match, and after 
taking a few vigorous puffs continued : 

“Dis paper vot I hold in mine hand is a varraut 
for de arrest of one Gabriel Flint ona charge of be- 
ing one of a band of counterfeiters. Look at him 
goot and you vill see dat he isregular. Very vell. 
Now den, if I should please, I should send for a 
policeman and have you arrested, and you vould go 
to prison as sure as I smoke dis pipe. Very weil. 
Now, if you should goto prison, den you must left 
your business behint you, and Mrs. Flint she mast 
get married ygain, and you must lose everydings, and, 
besides, vot must become of de aged and indigent 
= eb ? You know I couldn’t take care of dem 





Here Flint uttered a groan of agony, and the count 
blew a dense cloud of smoke from his mouth, after 
which he continued : 

“Very vell. Which is it better dat you go to 
prison and lose all de business aud de vidows and 
everytings, or dat you turns Queen’s evidence, and 
gets clear, eh?” 

“ What proof have you against me?” asked Flint, 
as a ray of hope sprang up in his bosom. “Iam 
not a child to be frightened by a shadow. I know 
nothing of the matter of which you speak, and I defy 

ou!’ 

“Mine poor frient,” returned the count, in a tone 
of mock sympathy, “ I pity you very much, but you are 
too green fora mans mit gray hairs. Don’t you know 
dat when de ship is sinking everybody vill look out 
for demselves? Didn’t I told you dat I beard about 
you very mooch? Very well. I heard about you 
very mooch from your two best frients, Luke Davis 
and Lord Mortimer Littleton. Now you see I could 
make one of dem Queen’s evidence, and sent you to 
prison, but den I tought about de aged and indigent 
vidows, how dey vould suffer, and 1 come to you.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Flint, as a look of fury gleamed 
in bis eyes; ‘‘ have they tried to get the start of me 
by turning informers? Cursethem! I will be even 
with them! I am your man, Count Gurowski, or 
whatever your namemay be, You may dictate your 
own terms, and I will abide by them. Ah, they 
thought to trap the old fox, did they? Curse thei! 
I'll trap them !” 

“Ab, now you speak some sensible tings,” re- 
turned the count, approvingly. ‘ Den de matter is 
fixed. You vill meet me at dis attorney's office to- 
morrow morning to make arrangements, and you 
vill guide de police to de counterfeiters’ den vhen you 
shall be called upon to do so, eh?” 

“ Yes,” assented Flint, “I'll do it if I dio for it!” 

“You won’t dié for it,” rejoined the count. ‘* Your 
frients will all be put vhere dey can’t hurt you, I'll 
be bound. But now I must tell you dat I don’t vant 
to trust you too mooch, and so I shall put a shadow on 
your track, and de moment you shall attempt any 
nonsense you shall be arrested, and you vill lose 
your business and de vidows for ever.” 

“T shall keep faith with you,” replied Flint, in a 
decisive tone. * Never fear me. Revenge is sweet.” 

“I tinks you vill keep faith,” ceplied the count. 
“But den I always like to be sure, aud so I shal! 
put ashadow on you. Dat will do no harm. Aud 
now, if you please, you vill call de boy, Tony.” 

Flint did as directed, and the next moment Tony 
stood before them, 

* Now, mine boy,” said the count, “I shall keep 
mine promise mit you. Mr. Flint vill double your 
vages and send you to échool. Dat isso, Mr. Flint, 
eh?” 

“ Yes,” groaned the miserable man, while Tony 
stood looking on in open-mouthed wonder. 

“ You see,” resymed the count, * Mr. Flint he loaf 
me so mooch dat he vill anyting do for me, and he 
loaf you too. Don’t you see he is so cheerful to 
someting do for you?” 

“ Yvs, I seo,” replied Tony, with a leer; “ he looks 
very cheerful, but I don’t think he could sing the 
laughing chorus just now—that is, he couldn’t put 
in the strong licks.” 

“ Vell, vell, never mind,” said the count; “he vill 
double your vages and send you to school, and dat is 
all you vant.” 

“Yes,” replied Tony, “if he will only keep in that 
mind.” 

“Ok, he will keep in dat mind,” said the count, 
confidently; ‘‘be loafs me so movch, And den, you 
know, if he should change his ‘mind | vill double 
your vages and send you to schovl mineself, because 
{ loaf you some too,” 

“ Well, I don’t like these fellors that loves on sich 
a short acquaintance,” repli.d Tony, suspiciously ; 
“‘T’ve allers found that that ’ere kind of love don’t 
pay good in the long run. And now, if it’s a fair 
question, old puddin’ head, wot kind o’ p’ints are you 
tryin’ to play? Show your hand like a man, and if 
the thing ain't too rough I'll tackle it, sure—that is, 
if it ain’t anything agin Little Sunshine and her 
lover. Come, show up, and if I can swallow it 
I'll do it, for I do want more wages and a little 
schoolin’.” 

“ It shall not be someting rough—its hall be very 
smooth,” returned the count. “1 don’t vant you to 
do someting for me, only be a good boy, and Mr. 
Flint he don’t vant you to do someting too, only to 
mind your vork and stick to your book. Mine tear 
frient, Mr. Flint,” he continued, turniug to that in- 
dividual, “ vill you please tell de boy yourself, so he 
shall have his mind easy ?” 

“Tt is justas the gentleman says, Tony,” remarked 
Flint, turning to his apprentice; “I have agreed to 
double your wages and send you to school—so don’t 
say anything more about it, but go to your duty, aud 


Tony turned on his heel] and left the room, mutter- 
ing, as he walked along: 

“Well, who’dathunk it? If the sky had fel 
down I wouldn’t ha’ been more astonished. The 
idea that old Flint should double my wages and send 
me to school. Thunder! That's a hummer, that is, 
What’ll Jennie think of it? Why, she won't b'lieve 
it, that’s what. And I won’t blame her. I don’t 
b’lieve it myself. Seems to me as if it’s all a dream. 
I wonder if I am awake, anyhow.” And to ascertain 
whether he was in a somnolent or a waking condition 
Tony struck himself on the side of the head with 
such force as to bring the tears in his eyes. “I’m 
awake fast enough,” he continued, “there’s no doubt 
about that, and now I reckon that old Gurowski, or 
whatever his name is, has got some powerful holt on 
to old Flint, and can make him do just what he 
pleases. But what does the old fellow want to give 
me @ good send off for, that’s what I'd like to know? 
I don’t kuow the old sucker, and I don’t want to. 
I'm suspicious of him. Maybe he’s the old ’un in 
disguise and wants me to sell myself to him like the 
feller in the play the other night. 1’m a-goin’ to keep 
my eye skinned anyhow, and if ke gets the best of 
bed Tucker he’s keener than I think he is, that’s 
a Ned 

And, entering the workshop, Tony resumed hie 
duties. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

In an isolated and lonely position, on a rise of 
giound koown as Saake Hill, a band of counter- 
feiters who had flooded the country with spurious 
money had their headquarters. 

The place was admirably adapted to the nefarious 
trade mentioned, it being entirely out of the line of 
traffic, and almost unapproachable save that portion 
of it which skirted the river. 

On the other side it could be reached only by a 
long walk through the marshes—a walk which no- 
body would ever have thought of taking, unless 
urged by some matter of very great importance, 

It was easy of access from the river, however, and 
the outlaws who resorted thither never went to or 
from the place except at night, and then they rowed 
with muffled oars, so that few were aware that the 
place was tenauted, and those few neither knew nor 
cared what kind of people had chosen a residence in 
so dismal a locality. 

An airof mystery surrounded the place, which was 
heightened by the fact that a rumour had got abroad 
that the spot was haunted, a fact which in itself 
would have kept the ignorant and superstitious from 
going near it at night. 

Two cays aftcr the events detailed in the last 
chapter three men were seated in the principal room 
in the counterfeiter’s den, upon whose countenances 
the deepest anxiety wa. depicted. 

These men were Luke Davis, Lord Mortimer Lit- 
tleton, and another, to whom the reader has not been 
previously introduced. 

This latter was a rather handsome man, about 
thirty years of age. That is tosay, he would have 
been thought handsome at a first glance, but an acute 
judge of character would have detected a look of 
cunning and cruelty in his steel-blue eyes, as well 
asan evidence of daring and hardihood in general de- 
meanour, 

“I tell you, Luke,” said the party last described, 
“T don’t like it at all. Both the girl and her lover 
are out on bail, and there is no knowing how svon 
the truth will be wormed out of her that you fur- 
nished her with the queer. If the police ever get 
hold of the fact it will not be long before they will 
trace the whole matter, and we shall have them 
thundering at our doors some fine night when we 
least expect them, I tell you again I don’t like it, 
and I insist that the girl must be lured here forth- 
with. If she is in our power before she squeals 
she is safe enough, and we may snap our fingers 
at all the force of Scotland Yard.” 

“For the twenticth time I tell you, Jack Haines, 
that you are unnecessarily alarmed,” replied Luke 
Davis. “I have not had the girl with me since she 
was a baby without knowing her thoroughly. She 
would suffer herself to be hung, drawn and quar- 
tered before she would break her oath. If I thought 
she could be induced to peach, by the Heaven above 
us, I would strangle her as quickly as I wonld do a 
rat. However, if you feel uneasy about it it will be 
the easiest thing in the world to get her here, and 
then I hope your mind will be at rest.” 

“Entirely so,” rejoined Jack Haines, “and the 
sooner you get her here the better, for you may put 
it off too long. Besides, it’s so long since I enjoyed 
female society that I shall be glad to have her with 
us—particularly as you say she is very handsome. 
Perhaps I may marry her, aud get her to pal with us 
—who kuows?” 

“I know,” retarned Luke Davis, decided'y, “If 





rest assared that I will keep my promise.” 


you have auy such idea as that, you may as well dis- 
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card it at once, for I tell you honestly you have no 
chance of winning her. Our friend Lord Littleton 
bas made’ seme little effort in that direction, and he 
will undoubtedly give you the benefit of his expe- 
rience,” 

“ You can do nothing with her, Jack,” said Lord 
Littleton, in a positivetone. ‘She's too honest, you 
know. By Jove, l’vetried her, onee, and I would as 
soon think of approaching, Queen Victoria, now-—-1 
would, by Jove!” ~ 

‘Yes, but you are not me,” replied Jack Haines, 
with a glance at himself, in a glass which hung op- 
posite. “I don’t wonder, that she would have ne, 
thing to do with you, but,I should wonder greatly, if 
I am unable. to make; am,impression. Bug, I say, 
Davis, how will you bring ber,here ?” 

“ The easiest thing in the world,” was the reply. 
‘I will write her a letter, stating that 1 am,lying at 
death’s door, very repentant, anxious to do jysticeto 
her and others. before 1 die, and 4ll.that sort of thing, 
This I will despatch by our imp, giving him, instruc, 
tions to guide the girl hither, and she will accompany 
him without the slightest hesitation,” 

“ Excellent!” exclaimed Jack Hajnas ; “and please 
ect about the matter,at once, for 1 shall not feel safe 
till she is in our power.” 

“She shall be. with us. within four hours,” said 
Luke Davis, “‘orlam no prophet. By the way, Lit- 
tleton, I understood you to say. that you could not 
find out who went,bail fer the pair?” 

“ No, I could not,” replied Littleton. “ They wera 
so sly, you know, that I couldn’t find ouf anything 
about it. I’m gure.I don’t see why they wighed to 
keep the matter secret, do. yoy?” 

“No,” rejoined Luke Davis, “ and, to, tell the, truth, 
I care, but little about it, One thing is pretty certain, 
which is,that whoever he, may be Le will most, likely 
be obliged to pay the girl’s. bail fox his troyble, But 
now about brivging her hera,” 

And taking pen, ink, and paper from.a,table drawer 
near him Luke Dayis proceeded, to write to Lily a 
letter excellently well calculated to, bring, her to his 
side. This be folded and sealed, and, then struck a 
call-bell which stood on the table. 

The cal] was. answered, by, a dirty-faced boy about, 
twelve years, of age, with carroty, unkempt hair and 
large, staring pray eye 

Instructing thig, interesting juvenile how to, act, 
Luke Davis despatched him, with a promige,to mur- 
der him, atsight if he did not succeed. in bringing 
Lily with him, and then sat down to await, the result 
and talk the matter over with his companions in the 
meantime, 





CHAPTER XXVIL 

Wuite Luke Davis and his guilty companions were 
plotting the captyre of Lily, Dayis. that. young, lady 
and her friend Jennie Brown, were seated in, their 
humble, abode, discussing our, heroine’s unlookeds 
for liberation from, prison and, speculating as te the 
future. 

“T can’t imagine who goyld baye gone bail for.ns,” 
said Lily. “ lhave no friend who is wealthy enough 
to enter into bonds fer us,,and even if I had he would 
not be likely to take such, a step without notifying 
me. It is very strange !” 

“Lagree with, you that, it is. very. strange,” as: 
sented Jennie, “ but I don’t think I should bother 
my head about it if I were,in,your.place, [tis enough 
for you to know that you aye innocent and that you, 
are out of that horrid place, It is also evident that 
whoever bailed you apd Ernest is satisfied of your 
inyocence, and will make himself known to you some 
day.’ 

“Perhaps so,” returned Lily, witha sigh; “I hope 
so, at all events. Heaven bless him, whoever he may 
be.” 

“Amen, with all my heart,” ejaculated Jennig. 

Bui, as I live, here comes Tony !” 

And a moment later Tony Tucker, beaming with 
good nature, stood before them. 

“Hullo, girls,’” he exclaimed, heartily, “haw ara 
you both ?” 

“ We are both very well,’”*returned Jennie Brown, 
with affected displeasure, ‘I shpuld like to know 
what takes you away from your bysiness at thig hour 
of the day ?. You'll be getting yourself into trouble 
next with your, flying about from pillar to post when 
you ought to be at your work,” 

“Come, come, Brownie!” returned Tony, with a 
merry laugh, “‘ you couldn/t treat me worse than that 
if we were married ! Why, bless, your soul, I haven’t 
seen Lily since she, wag bailed. The old man sent 
me down this way on an errand, and on my way 
back I thopght I’d just look,in here, that’s all! As 
for gettin’ myself in trouble on account of neglectin’ 
my work there ain’t much danger o’ that.” 

“Well, I should think there was great danger of 
st,” retorted Jennie, “if I know anything about 
old Flint, and I think Ido.” 

“ That's just it!” exclaimed Tony, eagerly ; “ I?m 


s-going to. tell you both, something that'll surprise 
you! You'll think I’m a-dreaming, or crazy, but it’s 
the truth I’m goin’ totell you. You. know that old 
snoozer—that old Dutchman—who called upon yon 


and Ernest, Hartley, Lily ? Well, he paid, a, visit to, 


old Flint at the shop, I was the, first one to see him, 


and I felt like punchin’ his head, for I didn’t believe | 


in him, We, had a little.talk together, and,in the 
course of it, he said he rather liked me, and that he 
was going to get old Flint to double my wages.and 
send me to school. Of course I only laughed. at. this, 


and didn’t think any more about it; but, as sure.as |. 
you, liye, he kept his word, Qld Fligt has doubled my 


pay, and I’m goin’ to, school every, afternoon! What: 
do. you think of,that? The first. thing, you know, 
I'l], be-_pattering, Germay and French, and puttin’ on 
loud. airs! Only think of it! I’m spellin’ words of 
two syllables already! B-a, ba, b-y; baby! How is, 
that, for a.fellow that thinks, about, gettin’ married 
one of these, days?” 

“I believe.you,are.crazy, Tony, that’s 4 fact!” ex- 
claimed Jennie Brown, blushing, “and if. you, can’t 
talk more,sensibly you, had better. be.off to your work 
at once!” 

“ It’s nothing but the trath,’’ replied Tony, “ crag 
or not crazy, Who'd hg’ thought. it of that o 
sucker? However, I ajn’t, got time to stay any 
longer, so, good-bye, girls, and allow me to giye you 
a, free-and;yeasy sentiment, ‘On youn journey up the 
hill of prosperity may, you never meet a friend!’ Be- 
cause if you should meet a friend he’d be coming 
dowa—don’t-you see?, Good-bye !” 

And Tony was, about.taking his departure as sud- 
denly ag he bad entered, when Lily stopped him. 

“ Stay a.moment, Topy,,” she said, “ is it quite, true 
what. you haye tqld us, and are you very sure, it was 
the same old gentleman who called upoa us in the 
prison that visited Mr. Flint 2’ 

“ Sure.of it?” replied Tony, in a tone of astanishn 
ment—snre of it? Am I sure that this’ere, right 
duke, belongs to me?” Here he doubled, up his right 
fist, “Am I sure that little Brownie there is the 
sweetest and best little gal atop o’ the earth, and that 
I.can, warm any kid.o’ my size and weight that says 
she ain’t? Sure of it? I tell you, there ain’t no doubt 
about it! Why, I could pick that, old, rooster out, of a 
thousand ajl blacked up for nigger minstrels,”’ 

“ It. is, veny strange!” exclaimed Lily, musingly ; 
and then, looking at Jennie, she continued: “Lhe 


idea, has just, taken possession of me, Jennie—I kpow |. 


not why—thaf it, was, that, same. strange gentleman, 
that wag our bail.” 

“Perhaps it was,” assented Jennie; “ but what 
could have been hig motive?” 

* Lamsure,| capnot imagine,” returned Lily, 

“I ean’t imagine why he’s, shasayin’ gronnd here 
anyhow!” broke in Tony. 
play. any. p'iats on me, or my friends, he'll get his 
head in changery, sure! But once more, girls, good; 
bye!” and.Tony was off like a shot. 

Hardly had he, disappeared, when Ernest Hartley, 
hia fage radiant. with smiles, entered, and, graspi 
Ljily’s hands, while he exchanged a friendly no 
with Jennie, exclaimed ; 

“ Give me joy, Lily! L have such excellent news 
to tell you! It.seems so glorious. after the terrible 
ordeal through which I have passed! Would you 


believe. it? . My employers, who, cast me off when 


this great trouble came upon ys, and refused to grant 
me an interview, have pot only restored me to, my 
position, with, many, apologies. for, having suspected 
me, but have doubled my salary as well !” 


“Of course, somebody must; have. interceded, in | 
your behalf;” replied Lily, a5, she returned her lovey’s | 


embrace, “,/Who.is.it? Do you know?” 

“T do know,” returned Hartley ; ‘‘ and you will be 
surprised when I tell you that it was the same old 
gentleman, who visited usin prison,” 

“Not much,surprised,” rejojned Lily, with a smile, 
“for Tony has, just left herg, and he bag,told ug that 
the, same: pensap, interfered in his behalf, and with 
the same result: ag in your,case. Who can lhe be, 
and what interest can he have in us personally ?” 

“That Iam, at a loss tp.conjecture,” replied, her 
lover, witha puzzled expregsion; “but for spme-reason 
he.is deeply interested in us. Of this I'am certain, 
for he, not only interested himself in my behalf as L 
have stated, but he has requested me to meet him at 
an attorney’s office this morning to discuss a,very im- 
portant project,.in which Iam to take an active part.” 

“And what project can that possibly be ?” agked 
Lily, in a tone of wonder, 

“Ah! that I cannot tell even.to you, darling,” an. 
swered Hartley, “for Lam pledged tp the,closest,se- 
crecy. I can only gO so far as to assure you that it 
ig a movement which interegts us both deeply, and 
on the successful completion of which our acquittal 


of the false charge.which. hag been made agaiust, us, 


in a great measure depends, And, by the way, I 
have no farther time to spend with you at present, 





for 1 have much to do before I can kegp, my appoint 


/been the haynt of 


‘or bundle—beh 


* But if he attemps. to | 





ment... L should not have called upon at all, in fact, 

if I had not been anxious to make you aware of my 

good fortune. So, farewell, pet, till we meet-again!” 
And in angther moment the two. girls were alone 


again. 
(To, be continued.) 











‘LADY CHEPWYND'S SPECTRE. 


—— >—— 
CHAPTER LT. 

Waite, Gilbert and Sylvia Monk, in the boudoir 
of the latter, had been arriving at,some sort of mu- 
tnal understanding in regard to Bernice Lord Chet- 
wynd, Mr, Tempest and Bisset, the detective officer, 
had been pursuing their object of searching the un- 


used attics of the great, houge. 


They had:gone from room to room, wit’ theircan- 
dles held high above their heads, examining every 
nook and corner, and finding only bare walis and 
dusty. floors. 

At last, in the very-last room they. visited, they 
came upor the, ladder which Bernice had left leaning, 

ains> the trap-dgor of the low upper garret which 
she had made. her haunt. 

Bisset’s eyes gleamed as he beheld the ladder. 
He sprang for and climbed up the rounds, like 
& Gat; into the, upper: garrek. 

Something in his manner infected Chotwyad and 
Tempest with, like energy... They. came, after him up 
the ladder inte, the upper, ro9m, ; 

It.was only.a low, garret, barely, six feet high in 
its, highest part, without, windows—a more den— 
eeraene ventilated through, seams.and crevices 

roo 


1m | OF 5 
And yet it was pop sf the firat glance toe have 
a. human being. 
There were a mattress in a corner, a pillow, and 
blankets. 
A bit of broken mirror wag affixed to a rongh-hewn 


Post. | 
There were a few toilet appurtenanees that had 
ign been brought up from a. guest-chamber 


ow. 

Bisset flashed his light'to and’ fro high above his 
head, anddarted his inqpisitive glances hither and 
thither, 

‘Fhe gleam of something white—a mera rol! 
ind:a-beam overhead caught his eyes, 
He caugh¢ at it and pulled it down. 

It unrolled, andits.silken length fell upan. the 


ct. 
The three gentlemen stgred atitifor. a full minute 
in silence, 
*Thatiis the robe my wife was.buried in!? said 
lord Chetwynd, in.a strange voice. ‘I should know 
it anywhere, And it is the dress worn, by, the 


‘spectre, Look at-thesleave!’’ 


Bisset lifted imto, plainer. view. the apa elbow 
slegye, with; ita frill of.rare.point.Ince. Pat, of the 
lace had been forcibly torn out. : 
The officer produced the fragment, of lage, which 
Lord Chetwynd,.had given him, and fitted it. te, the 


ihe lace + at.e, glance, The fragment 
helact was apparent at.a glance, The fracmens, 
had been, torn, from that very frill, 

Again t:’9 three were silent, looking at each, other 
aa th. ress, 

r. Tempest. was the first te-speak. 

“We hate proved concinaivels” he, said, “* that 
the. Chetwynd spectre is a living woman, and that, 
she hag lived iu this room for days, perhaps weeks. 
Some one of the household may or may. not be in her 
gor.“dence and supply her with food. [t,is clear also 
tuat the woman, for pu s of her own, chooses 
to “a herself off’ as a, ghost. Now what’ is her ob- 
jec fe 

~ Phat question will-have to wait for an answer, 
gir,” said Bisset. ‘* There are other questions to 
be considered first: Far instance, this singular. hal- 
lucination of my: lord, that this dress was actually 
wora by: the lateLady Chetwynd in her-coffin. Do 
you really mean, my lord, that this is.the. identical 
dvesa warn by her, ladyship im her.tomb.?’’ 

‘S Itlooks the same,’” said Chetwynd. “‘ Of course 
it cannot. be the same, and yet: | remember this drest 
well. yad. wore it the evening of her 


Lady 
‘grrival home. She looked so.levely.in it; that I re- 


marked it paxticularly, and ia, her girlish pleasnre 
she, called my: attention to the, pattern, of the. lace 
+e Waathore snthing:clap besides tho, nattorn of 
“ Wasthere anything else besides tho pattern of 
the lage by which your lordship might identify it ¢ 
the officer. 


{o—-yes. Upon iheaveningafter our dinner arty 
as,Lady Chetwynd. and. I, eta th her. Poudoit, 
replied the marquis, “ the ornaments upgn, my wateb 
chain became entangled in the, lace on the inner 
side of her sleeye., Ourgttempts to detach the or- 
naments regulted in.a rent in the lage, an odd little 
zigzag rent, which Fifine, Lady, Chetwynd’s French 
maid, repaired the next day, I have never thought 
of bay incident since, uutil now your question re 
calls it.” 
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“We can socn prove then if’ this be herladyship’s'| have found evidenca hae tuhebite mysterious girl, who- “T haye excellent | reasons for my course, and I 
dress,” said Bisset. Look’ ever she may be, et ited an atticin this house | have friends with me,” said the marquis, impatiently. 
He displayed the inner side of both sleeves. for days and weeks, “You think me sacrilegious, Mr. Locke. You do 


Lord Chetwynd’ exaniinéd- both, and’ uttered a 

-—* e cry, starting back. 

ad found the Mittle rent he had described; but 
60 He fully darned as to be imperceptible save to the 
closest scrutiny, 

Bisset and Mr. Tempest examined it narrowly. 

‘This is incredible,” said'the explorer; in sudden 
agitation. ‘Are we to understand that this is ac- 
tually and truly Lady Chetwynd's burial: robe?’ 

“Tt is proved by his lordship to have been Lady 
Chetwynd’s! robe, worn on her. first ‘evening in 
“ house,” said Bigset, * But it is nof yet 

i? to ave been the dress ‘in. which she was 
url 

“But itis thesame,” dedlared'the marquis—-“ the 
very same. She was buried in this gown—I’ll'swear 
to it. She looked in her coffin like ‘@ bride. She 
had no other white silk, dress cutsquare in the neck 
and with sleeves like those.’ 

* Very well,” said Bisset, ‘ Your lordship has 
proved conclusively tliat ‘this: dress belonged ta 
Lady Chetwynd: Y¥ourlordship. also believes this 
dress to have beer: her ladyship’s burial robe: You 
will be shocked my lord, at my next proposal, but 
a moment’s refleétion will assure you of: its, pro- 
priety. I desire, in your lordship’s presence and 
the presence of your istinguished guest, Mr. Tem- 
pest, to opea Lady Chetwynd’s epfiin,’” 

‘No, no,” said Chetwynd, brokenly, “I may have 
been mistaken in some way. after ally Of course my 
wife could not have been buried in this. robe and. it 
be here.” 

“ But why of course, my lord?" demanded: Bis- 
seb. “I tell you, sirs, you are standing ,upon: the 

threshold of a mystery.so deep that I dare: not as 
yet declare to you'my suspicions. 
ache of people being-buried in treances?: Have 
you never heard of cases of suspended: anima. 
tion ?” 

“It is not possible,” cried Tempest, in am-agony: 
“How can it- be? She was not: buried for. six 
days.” 

“There, are well-authenticated instances. where. 
animation was suspended for a week, on even so 
long as ten days,” declared Bisset, calmly. 

“But she was dead i Lae ‘you,” said ined Chetr 


wynd, pyc hte there was no mistake im that: |! 


fact. She was d She bade me 
good-bye. And when she had died her eyes became 
sunken, and the look that the dead haye ery 
het face, There was a Strange blugness about the 
pore Ginckpd the) 

sets eage 

“A blaceeas, my Team he 
Heaven’s sake, go on. Did this Cations settle most. 
heavily under thé eyes.and about the mouth;?/’ 

“Yes, yes. It-changed her, giving her: a ghast- 
liness that haunts me stilli’? 

Bisset communed with himeelf forsome momenta. 
Evidently Chetwynd’s words had produced: a vivid 
impression upon him, 

At last he spoke : 

¥ a Bee I believe that Lady be ky 8 lives, 
that she has in some way. been reseug 
that it was your.own wife you: have. ae SQ Be- 
peatedly, my lord. I’ ‘believe that: ror f Getayadie 
spectre is Lady Chetwynd’s living self 








CHAPTER LILk 
Bisset goths mre the silken robe, all stained’and 


frayed ‘and flowed and wrinkled as it Was, across 
his ae te ‘the way’ from the- atties to! the 
at ly oor,, Upon the third floor they halted: to 
isten, 


“We must be on onr guard,” said’ Bisset, in. a | 


whisper. “I do not wish Mr. or Migs Mostee to. be- 
come aware of our prosegdigs. tt t Ae woll tobe 
as wo as possible in a case like th: 

B. he three’ men moved: endtioualy towed the 
stair, 

As they halted a sae near the landing, listen- 
ing, Gilbert: Monk’s head appe: ‘above the level 
of the floor as Monk came up-the stair, as hereto- 
fore described. 

We have said that Monk was struck, at: the first 
glance, by the countenances of thethree men whom 
he thus met face to face, and that-he ‘stood aghast 
at sight of the burden one of the three men bore. 

That burden was the silk dress in which Bernice 
had so supcesetnlly played the part-of'spéctre, and 
- Do still flung across the arm of-the detective 


ay stared speechless. He comprehended the 
scene at a glance. 

He had not caleulated: that the robe.of: Bernice 
wonld be found, yet in on yan igen ae his desperate. 
sourage did n forsak 

‘Ha, what have you * hoes?” he asked, finding his 
voice under the keen serutiny of Mr. Bisset. “Tho 
apectre’s dress, l’ll risk a guinea, Have you found 
the a a herself in propria persona ?”” 

Gilbert,” said Lord Chetwynd; ‘ but we 


rs sam 


Have you never | 


ejncujated: ‘For |; 


“Indeed,” said onk, coolly, ‘I shouldn’t have 
slept so soundly of nights if I had suspected that. 
For, to tell the Gabtar I faney the creature is de- 
mented.” 

“We have made other discoveries also, Mr. 
Monk,” said Bisset, eyeing Monk sharply. “We 
found footprints in the dust of the attic floor. I 
measured them, and have come to some valuable 
‘conclusions. We shall see. what we shall see. But 
permit us now to pass, Mx, Monk. 

Monk bowed courteous yy; and stood aside until 
“ne three gentlemen had! reached the floor next 
ower. 





roachy, 


Chee ad a the implied re 
ragirot he believed 






jan inv 


a 6h Sete wn, inte 


the We 
Vem et “T have here under my 
sloak ps ne heey a few tigols which we shall re- 
quire. you ready 


Assent was given, roe @hetwynd led the way out 
of the house by the main entrance. The hall porter 
had long since quitted his post. The lights, were 


Chetwynd puta latch key in his pocket, clesed the 
door securely, and led the way across. the lawn into 
the park. 

Lord Chetwynd strodeonin advance, eager; im- 
patient, tortured, 

They -entered the silent, straggling streets of the 
‘ village. 

The houses were. dark, the shops: long. since 
o—_ ~ hour: was somewhat past one. in the 


out, the household in bed, 


“oo R alked swiftly.and in silence up: the. entire 
street:‘to Chetwynd parish chnreh. 

The gate was unlocked, and Monk led the way in 
among the graves. 

** Wait for mein the porch,” said Chetwyndy ‘1 
am. going to. arouse the rector and obtain the key of 
the chureh.”’ 

The rectory adjoined the chnreh. 

Chetwynd oon the rectory steps.and knocked 

y: upon the door. 

' He was erg oan to repeat the summons again and 
again, but at last the. rector’s, night-capped head 
was protruded from.an upper windew, and tlie rec- 
tor’s voice demanded what was wanted. 

«It is —Chetwynd !” said:the marquis, in a.can- 
tious, penetrating voice. “I beg you. to come down, 
Mr. Locite. -} 4. om business:of ‘the ntmost: impor- 


gance,”’ 
‘There was.a brief interval of silence. Then. steps 


were rattled inside the door, which presently opened, 


stood: on. the thresheld. 

“ Come in, my lord,” he. exelaimed. ‘* Has, any- 
thing happeued:?: Is any one. ill ?: It--it:is not: the 
ghost that hag broyght you here at:this. hour 2!” 

‘* No, I want the key of the charch,”-said) Chet- 
bt al “Mr. Locke, sam going to open my wife's 
co 

The clergyman uttered an e tion of aston- 





ishment. Nvidently he thought Chetwynd’s brain 
}was turned. 


i neo . nae floor, Lord Ch nd 
rrived upon. exfigor, Lor etwy: 
took the silken, ro m Bowe and carried it into, 
the dressi dy, Che Fenn had occupied, 
and locketj$,inam moire 
He returned to halle where Tempest and Bisse. 
ao aw » and Mou nat 
is ip m Bisset to Monk, w 
saw that sgme movement was on foot, and | 
was (jokenainad to engage in it, . 
: ee e" ane, » yet 
pee hag .bo: re 
thing my i If so me bt & help 
also. three. It. is net 
Chet ashen TP would do. any> | 
thing. ware him,’” j 


wun 


He igation 
would ac twy. burial 
casket, but that investigation. 

Bi Ee quiveyed in that 
boyi t the small bleak eyes did 
not bl ms the swart face.did- not change. 
in its ex curiosi and surprise, i 

Some utes ee ‘in morning cog». | N 
rs met in hey or ae 


of ‘the eae hs th a i 


all 
gat the hex of the ehurch of the. reer 


were heard on the stairs within, bolts and ehainé / 
and the. good rector of: Chetwynd: parish chyzeh, 


not know the doubts that are rising within me of 
Bernice’s actual death. The spectre of Chetwynd 
may be my living wife—no, no, that is impossible. 
And yet-——-Give me the key—the key !” 








Mr. Locke a ed his visitor i in alarm. 

“ The = mad,” hethonght. “T 
thought, eauld-be upshot when he declared 
oe he , neneands spectre. Poor 

o 

Chet ° ll his thoughts. 

“Tam pot-m 9 or T-wonder that 
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The sound,o the.church steps at this 
juncture sabes | he clergymgn’s ears. He drew 
breath of rel; 

* Yes, my. lo: i » hevepligih hastily, “I'll get the 


sat re you tog, if my presence will be 
vie a I dan’t understanda word yeu’ ve 
agua in your proposed inveatiga- 


















‘en 

He hastily ing. fully dressed, and 
with the key of chin higs,hand. 

He aga wy tothe chugeh, andiwas 


a }to gy ok Monk, whem he knew, 

al, England, he had 

m Chetwynd introduced 
3 : as, a det officer. 

The. xo door, the five gentlemen 

rhe admittanga,and proceeded down 

twynd buxigl 


‘Theol Was ‘from a nail in a beam 
overhead. ™ 

took possession 

i shad brought, but first 


cpl mey ry side, to asger- 
gin > aay Chetwynd’s 


not bean touched, 
and covered with 
j > and haadles, 
od with smbdued lustre. 
bic on the plate. Phen he 
he screws. Tempest, seizing 
k upon theo ite sido 
» Chetwynd stead ag his 
low on his, breagt, Monk 
d in whispers, 
.was, unserewed and: removed, 
ed, ayquagd to look 


:exolamation unipteltigible to 
> put up his hand aemouth 


smile of 
The b wae ROR pty! Within it lay tho 


man ! 

The skull was aa hema dl Ged ; the long black hair 
had grown like some wild weed and filled the upper 
half of the casket; and the fleshless hands and 
delicate fingers, mere bones now, still hung to- 
gether as if strung on wire. 

But, strangest of all, the figshless skeleton was 
mostly covered bya long robe of white silk trimmed 
with point lace, and cut square, in, the, ngolr, 
with elbow sleeves, onged with, frills. of lace, The 
silk was stained and yellow, as. it it hgd lain thero 
all, these months, but. was still in a, good; state of, 
pregervation. 

Monk, not satisfied with the precautions he. had 
before taken, ay Oe coment a dress; tebe. made a 


counterpant of 2's burial robe, had; stained it 
purposely to make it look old ang decaying, and, 
, had reaanty; placed it-here.in anticipation of this 
moment, 


And now hjs,heart throbbed with, his sinister, joy; 
at his, success. 
en Ralorng game forward.and algo looked inte 

e@ comin 

The others, duew:bagk respectfully. 

Thene ware no tears in. his eyes, but; his, face, wag 
convulaed with hig awfplangujsh. His.old wound 
was, ploughed.up afresh, and; the, pain, was, almost 
mere than, he could, beax. 

He looked along time;in.silence. Then he said, 
brokenly : 

“The body of my wife lies here. This, is her, 
dress, See; the lace is the same--no, not the same, 
yet very, like it, Wevhaye deceived onaselyes.” 

He stepped back with arms still folded, hig head) 
sinking egain to, his breast. 

In silence the lid was-regtored tothe coffin and, 
sorewed to its place. The old clergyman approached; 
Chetwynd. and took. bis. hand, but: he had nothing, 
to say in such a moment and to a despair like Me 

And. in silence the five qontlenen retarned to 
chugch porch. Mx, L took his, key: and =A 
home. ‘The others returned to Chetwynd Park, 

“ So far Monk is ahead,’”’ ham, =~ pag the, baffled de- 
tective, as he retived. to: his, bad. ‘He's. crafty. 
it’s likely to, be,a tough fight betweem us-7-a con- 
test of wits—but I’m not wersted ebcen® and hg come 





outahead in the end. And the end ia 
(Zoids. continued.) . 
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**T must know her!” 

Erle Wesson checked his horse abruptly, and, al- 
iowing him to walk, gazed wistfully updén the grace- 
ful figure that flitted on before him, hardly seem- 
ing to touch the ground,-so easy were her move- 
ments. 

“If she would but turn, that I might see her 
face,” he whispered again, in a voice not free from 
awe. “ And yet I am sure she is beautiful or lovely 
or good. There must be something to attract me thus 
—some sweet influence in her soul that will shine 
out upon me from her features when I see them.” 

He sighed softly, his dark eyes still fixed upon the 
girl who had, by her presence alone, aroused such 
etrange emotions in his breast. 

She was not dressed elegantly ; there was nothing 
extraordinary in herappearance, nothing about her 
to excite admiration, save the glorious contour 
of her form as revealed by her sylph-like motion. 

Erle Wesson was not a boy to be swayed by a 
mere fancy, not one who sought out new acquain- 
tances among the gentler sex for the sake of novelty 
or number. 

No, he was a man familiar with sorrow and care, 
experienced in the ways of the world, and devoid of 
frivolity. 

Now the maiden paused before a little white cot- 
tage, and, opening the gate, walked up the well-kept 
path, but without turning her head. Indeed, it 
seemed as if she took especial care to keep her fea- 
tures from view. 

Hoping that when she opened the door he would 
obtain a glimpse of her face, he gazed upon her 
steadily, but in vain. 

She entered, leaving the door open, and shut it 
when secure from his yearning eyes. 

‘* Have I followed her far ? Have I annoyed her ? 
Does ske deem me impertinent ?” 

The questions followed each other in tapid suc- 
cession, and a frown wrinkled his brow. 


[MYha .iTRODUCES A VISITOR TO MRS. BARKER.] 








Then, smiling at his folly in allewing these un- 
reasonable conjectures expression, he glanced once 
at the house and surroundings, to fix it in his 
memory, and gallopped away. 

Reaching the unpretentious tavern, a mile dis- 
tant, he gave his steed in charge of the hostler, and 
entered the house. 

Sitting down by one of the office windows, he lit 
a cigar, and gazed out upon the green fields bril- 
liant with sunshine. 

Presently the landlord came in, and, with an 
affable smile, bade his guest good-morning for at 
least the third time, adding : 

*‘ Rather a pretty place, ourlittle town, don’t you 
think so, sir?” 

“Yes, very,” answered Erle, carelessly. ‘ By the 
way, can you tell me who lives in the snug white 
cottage with trellised porch, about a mile below 
here? There is a little garden on the right, look- 
ing from the road, and a smooth grass plot on the 

eft.” 

‘Oh, yes, sir, yes, indeed—a neat little place, to 
be sure,” said the landlord, volubly. “ Old Mrs. 
Barker lives there—a remarkable woman, sir—over 
sixty-five, and never had a spectacle across her 
nose yet, and hasn’t missed going to church once 
in fifteen years, rain or shine. Few like her, I can 
tell you, sir.”” 

“ T should think so. 
all alone ?” 

**Oh, bless you, sir, no. She has a girl to do her 
work, and a man to take care of things outside. 
The old lady keeps a cow and a horse in Rundlet’s 
barn just across the way. Sometimes she has visitors 
—her son comes down from London now and then, 
with his family, and then again a young girl spends 
a week or two with her in the summer. I’ve seen 
the girl often, but 1 never heard her name as I 
know of ; the old lady never says much about her.” 

And the landlord paused to till his pipe. 

Erle nodded, and turned his eyes towards the 
window again. 


But she doesn’t live there 


He had learned positively nothing, and how to’ 
obtain an introduction to the maiden was a problem 
that seemed incapable of solution. 

A stranger, travelling merely for the sake of 
travel, he had not even ordinary methods at hia 
command. 

But he must, he would know her, if he had to 
spend the rest of his life there. 

‘“‘ That resolution is foolish enough,” he thought, 
starting up to leave the room. ‘She may leave at 
any time—perhaps to-night or to-morrow. I must 
act quickly, if at all, and yet what can I do that wil\ 
not savour of boldness ?” 

The day passed, and just as the sun sank to res} 
Erle left the tavern, determined to walk by the 
house of the fair unknown, thinking that he might 
perchance obtain a glimpse of her. 

Impelled by his sin desire, he hurried on, 
and as he came near the cottage he saw that the 


-| chamber windows on the wing were wide open. 


His heart beat restlessly—even the thought of 
beholding her weakened his self-control. Why was 
it? 


As he came opposite the window-he raised his 
eyes shyly, and at that instant something fluttered 
from the sill, and, borne by the evening breeze, fell 
at his feet. 

Stooping, he picked it up, and saw that it was a 
fine lace fandkerchief, with M. R, worked elabo- 
rately in one corner. . 

Again he looked up, hope reflected from his fea- 
tures. 

Between the white drapery curtains he saw a 
mild, placid face, illumined by deep, brown eyes, 
and shaded by masses of wavy chestnut hair. One 
fair hand resting upon the sill, and the other 
tially raised, gave to her attitude a charming effect. 

How long had he looked upon her? His eyes 
were feeding his soul with love. He knew not. But 
he managed to speak at last, though his voice was 
unsteady : : 

‘This is yours?” 

“Thanks. Yes,” P 4 

The sweet, rippling tones echoed again and agair 
on his ear. The next minute the door opened, and 
the maiden appeared; but her face was crimson 
now, the long lashes drooped—perhaps she was 
thinking how long she had stood at the window. 

Erle hastened to meet her, but, somewhat con- 
fused, he pulled the —_ toward him, and pulled, 
and might have pulled unto this day. had not the 
maiden come a ~- a in A. gs of her- 
self, quietly opened the refrac portal, 

Rod to tho temples, and deeply mortified, Erle 





advanced a step to return the handkerchief, but it 
was not to be seen. Annoyed and perplexed, he 
‘ glanced hastily around him, and then bit his lip 

\. with vexation. What did it mean ? 

. “You putit in your pocket, sir, when you were 
trying to open the gate,’ said the girl, her brown 
eyes sparkling with merriment. 

Erle’s face Lotent scarlet. 

“ How stupid! I wonder where my senses were. 
I really beg your pardon,” he stammered, feeling 
deeply humiliated. 

She received the bit of lace with a courteous bow, 
and, murmuring her thanks, started to return to the 
house, . But the interview must not end this way; 
fortune would not fly in his face twice; he must 
improve this opportunity, or never think of her 
again. 

Impulsively he said : 

‘*T was about to call on your grandmother.”’ 

And then he paused, quite sure that he had made 
a terrible faux pas. Did ever,man blunder so be- 
fore? Was he really insane, or had he been an 
idiot all his life without knowing it? Hadn’t he 
heard that Mrs. Barker had but one son, and he a 
young man? ‘ ' 

The girl halted abruptly, and gazed upon him in 
mingled astonishment and indignation; but this 
lasted only an instant, and then sadness clouded 
her features. 

“* How did you know of the relation I-bear to Mrs. 
Barker ?”’ she queried, in a subdued voice. 

** Pardon me, I didn’t know it; the words were 
accidental, I assure you,” he replicd, feeling some- 
what relieved. 

She regarded him searchingly a moment, and 
then intimated somewhat reservedly that Mrs. 
Barker would be pleased to see him. He followed 
her into the house in silence, his spirits dampened 
by the sudden change in her manner. Was ita 
secret, this relationship? Why should it be? He 
severed his reflection, for his fair conductor was 
about to show him into the sitting-room. What 
should he say to the old lady—what excuse could 
he offer for intruding upon her? He had got him- 
self into a fine snarl of circumstances. But he 
was cool now, and relied upon his wit to extricate 
him. Passing his card to the maiden, he requested 
her to introduce him. She said nothing, but there 
was wonder in her eyes. 








“Mrs. Barker, this is Mr. Wesson, a stranger, 
who honours us with a call.” 
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“Sarcastic enough to begin with,” thought Erle, 
and, not in the least disconcerted, bowed courteously 
to the bright-faced old lady, and said, earnestly : 

“JT am aware, madam, of the peculiar position in 
which I stand, and that, perhaps with justice, I 
may be esteemed bold, but my apology is the 
memory of a beloved mother now passed beyond. 
This morning I was told of your ripe age, ay re- 
markable health, and your very devotional life, and 
I thought to myself, here is one who will allow me, 
a stranger, to draw some happiness from her pre- 
sence. Though motherless myself, I can still be 
thankful for those who have this inestimable bless- 
ing, and when I look at you Iam glad for your son.” 

Beginning formally, Erle unconsciously grew se- 
rious and pathetic, and when he concluded his voice 
trembled. For the moment he forgot all but the 
faded past. 

“*T am glad you've come,” said Mrs. Barker, much 
affected by his words. “Iam sure you areag 
man ; you've an honest face, and your heart must 
be true, for you loved your mother. I can always 
tell by that. Myra dear, ask Nancy to set an extra 
plate ; the gentleman will take tea with us, I’m sure,” 

“As great a pleasure as it would be I must de- 
cline. I have already trespassed upon your kind- 
ness,” said Erle, rising. 

The old lady regretted his decision, and made 
ro promise to call again, which he was nothing loth 
to do, 

Myra showed him to the door. 
an must speak to her, and yet he knew not what 

say. 

The very purity of his emoticns restrained his 
tongue. 

Unconsciously he had been warmly gazing upon 
her for nearly a full minute, and now she retreated 
a step, her face flushing deeply. 

“ Have I offended you again?” he said, quickly. 
“Tam so unfortunate in this respect | shall hardly 
dare to call again. And yet I must.” 

The last clause escaped his lips involuntarily. 

Myra hastened to take advantage of it. 

“Must? Then ’twere useless to argue the ques- 
tion whether you dare. Good-night, Mr. Wesson.” 

A slight smile, a sparkle of her brilliant eyes— 
that was all. 

Rae the door closed, and he was alone upon the 
step. 

He had seen her, had been invited to come again 
—he was grateful to fickle fortune for so much, and 
yet he were more or less than human had he not 
some fault to find—luckily it was with himself. 

He confidently whispered to his inner self that 
he was foolish for allowing his mind to become cap- 
tive to her as well as his heart. 

rh tt 3 he was; it isn’t safe to discuss the 
point, 

_The next | he went to Manchester and amused 
himself as well as he could looking through the ex- 
tensive cotton mills. 

He knew very well that he could not remain in 
Wardley without lingering near Myra’s house, and 
he hardly wished to draw the eyes of the village 
upon him. 

Returning on the following day, he hired a pair 
of horses and a vehicle, and, driving down to Mrs, 
—— requested the old lady and Myra to ride 
With him, 


, 


It was a popular way of conducting a courtship, 
but he had no choice, 

Mrs. Barker was somewhat surprised at this de- 
monstration ostenisbly in her favour, but she smiled 
in a significant way and consented. 

Myra offered no objections, and presently Erle 
was driving through the main street with the two 
ladies in the carriage. 

It would hardly be fair to expose his thoughts ; 
sufficient it was that Myra was rear him; he was 
thankful for so much, g 

Mrs. Barker selected the route, and at length sur- 
prised her new friend by saying as they approached 
a yellow country house : 

“T’ll stop here, Mr. Wesson, if you please. I 
Promised to spend the afternoon with Mrs. Greeley 
some time ago and this isa good chance. Myra 
dear, will you go in or ride with Mr. Wesson until 
he calls for me 2” 

There was a moment of painful suspense, 

Erle’s heart beat very rapidly, and, fearing that 
she would accept the first proposition, he turned 
around and with a pleading glance at Myra said : 

‘You should instruct her to remain with me, 
Mrs. Barker, since you insist upon leaving. My 
we ought to be considered, ought it not, Miss 
Myra ” 

“That is a compound question, sir,” replied Myra, 
roguishly, ‘ But as grandma always lets me do as 
I please I shall decide. If she will not make a long 
stay I will ride, for the afternoon is beautiful.” 

Erle smiled his thanks and reined up to the door. 

_ Passing the ribbons to Myra, he alighted and as- 
sisted Mrs, Barker from the carriage. 

Requesting him to return for her in an hour, the 
old lady nodded her adieux and entered the house. 





Regaining the carriage, Erle inquired if Myra had 
any choice of roads. 
es, she had, so he turned round and drove north- 


ward. 

Presently Erle allowed the horses to walk, and 
then, changing his position so as to face his com- 
panion, referred poetically to the glories of nature. 

Myra listened with interest, and presently they 
were engaged in a very earnest conversation. 

Anon the Gets cheeks glowed, and her eyes 
dilated, as Erle became more tender and eloquent. 

He could charm any one with his rich ideas when 
the mood was on him, and now he surpassed him- 
a and his enthusiasm lent a new beauty to his 

ace. 

“Tt seems as if I had known = a very long time 
while I hear you speak,” said Myra, moditatively, 
and unconscious of the ambiguity of her words. 

“That was my feeling when I first saw you even 
before [ beheld your features,” replied Erle, with 
an ardent glance. 

~~ dropped her eyes suddenly, her cheeks burnt 
red. 
For a few moments she was silent, and her com- 
panion dared not speak. 

“T meant that you seemed like a friend of mine,” 
she said, at length, toying with her bracelet. 

“T would not only seem like a friend,’’ he an- 
swered, purposely misconstruing her words. “ But, 
oh, Myra, I would be esteemed such by you.” 

“ You misunderstand me again, Mr. Wesson,” she 
replied, averting her head. 

“Am I then so dull? At all events it will be 
happiness to have you to teach me. Measure my 
words and I will repeat them.” 

‘“‘ Rather measure them yourself before you speak 
them,” she rejoined, curtly. 

It was a cold rebuff, and significant too. Further, 
it seemed an insurmountable obstacle to any con- 
versation of that nature. 

Erle sighed dgeply and bent his head forward. 

An interval of oppressive silence followed. 

“Oh, Mr. Wesson, let us go home! Turn quickly, 
I beseech you!” 

Startled by her vehement words, he glanced 
hastily around. 

Her face was ghastly, her brown eyes were dis- 
tended with fear. 

“ Are youill? Oh, Myra, what is it ?”’ 

His heart leaped iuto his voice, he gazed upon her 
anxiously. 

* Nothing, nothing, only let us go back,” she ro- 
plied, locking her hands together and striving to 
be calm, “Iam quite well; but drive fast, please, 
I love to drive fast.” 

She sank back upon the seat, breathing heavily, 
and closed hereyes. . 

As Erle turned the horses he saw a man crouch- 
ing in the bushes near the roadside. Had this 
caused Myra’s terror? How could it ? Here was a 
new and painful subject for conjecture. Had hein 
pursuing his love come upon a mystery ? 

And while he was thinking the horsog were 
moving at a sharp trot, and before he was aware of 
it Mrs. Barker’s house was reached. 

Glancing timidly up at the rear window, Myra 
said she would alight. Erle sprang out to help her, 
and as he took her hand he felt that it was cold. He 
gazed upon her in mingled affection and solicitude. 

“T have had a splendid ride,” she said, with an 
effort at cheerfulness. “Ithank you very much. 
You will goafter Mrs. Barker now I suppose? Well, 
good-bye.” 

* * * ¥ * 

“Well, good-bye.” How many times had Erle 
Wesson repeated those words in the last two 
months! How often in daylight and darkness had 
he seen that sweet face grow sad just for aninstant, 
and thought how yearningly he had watched her as 
she glided into the house. 

He had brought the old o~ back to her house, 
and then in the evening he called at the house, but 
all was dark and no one answered his summons. 

The day following he went again to the little 
white cottage, and Mrs. Barker told him that Myra 
had gone. 

Gone where? The old lady could not tell him; 
and since then he had neither seen nor heard of the 
girl who in one brief moment had become as dear to 
him as life. 

“Tt ended as strangely as it began,” he mused, 
walking the floor with his arms folded across his 
chest. “ I should have looked upon it asa dream, 
and thus avoided some of this misery. Where is 
she? Why did she leave Wardley so suddenly? 
Why did not I learn her full name when I could? 
Myra—that is all—the only clue, and thatis worth- 
less. . Myra! the name I loved—it mocks me 
now.’ 

He dropped into a chair and rested his head upon 
his hand. 

Visions of what might have been flitted spectre- 
like before him and racked his heart with grief. 

Hastily arising, he took his hat and descended to 
the street. 





. po he was passing out the landlord handed him aq 
etter. 

Erle broke the seal and began its perusal. It read 
as follows : 

“My Dear Wesson,—I direct this to London 
hoping ps may get it in season. We have a select 
party of friends at the old house, and I want, nay 
command, you to join us at once. I can’t write 
much, for there are a half-dozen blooming maidens 
around me, teasing my life away, and among them 
my promised wife—the dearest girl you ever saw. 
Come, come, I’ll never forgive you if you disappoint 
me. Your Friend, AYLMER CHAUNCEY.” 

“Tll go. I must have diversion. This melan- 
choly is wearing on my nerves.” 

Erle Wesson’s hand was warmly grasped by Ayl- 
mer Chauncey when they met at the station, and 
words of earnest welcome for an instant lifted the 
cloud from his heart. 

All the way to the grand old mansion Chauncey 
entertained his friend with pleasing anecdotes, and 
when at last the house was reached Erle sprang 
from the carriage with something of his former ani- 
mation, and greeted his friend’s parents with glad- 
ness in his eye und voice. Fora moment his phan- 
tom had left him. 

Having spentan hour in his chamber and changed 
his apparel, he descended to the sitting-room and 
was introduced to the guests—as beautiful and 
noble a group as ever assembled under one roof. 

In the evening a grateful surprise awaited him, a 
party was to be given in honour of his coming; 
the guests were already assembling, and Erle must 
hurry down, Chauncey said, looking into his room 
for an instant. 

Hastening to complete his toilet, Erle hurried to 
the drawing-room, lingered there a short time to re- 
ceive the greetings of the company, and then es- 
caped to the conservatory for a few moments’ re- 
lief from the excitement. 

As he entered the apartment devoted to rare ex- 
otics he paused abruptly, and a wild thrill went 
through his heart. The voices of the birds seemed 
changed to heavenly music, the odour of the sweet 
shrubs lent intoxication to his senses. 

He raised his hand as if in wonder. Yes, it was 
true! She was there before him, her beautiful face 
alternately paling and flushing. She? Who? A 
flood of joy went over his heart and then —— 

“Myra! Oh, Myra! We meet again!” 

“Yes, Mr. Wesson,” came the answer, in a low, 
unsteady voice. 

Try as she would she could not wholly control 
herself, and the fact mortified her. 

** Myra, I have not known peace since I left you 
that night. I must speak now lest you vanish 
again as suddenly as before.” 

He took her hands tenderly within his own. 

“ Myra, I love you, I cannot live without you. Oh, 
dearest, you will not deny me, you will not rob me 
of the blessing I crave ?” 

« [—I—oh, Erle, what is that ?”’ 

Each accent revealed terror — she turned and 
caught her lover by the arm. 

At the same instant the dark, forbidding face 
that had been gazing vindictively upon them ap- 
peared above the plants, then the man sprang to- 
wards Erle, a wide knife gleaming in his hand. But 
as he took another step a trailing vine caught his 
foot, and he tell heavily, burying the blade in his 
own breast. 

Once Myra glanced upon the recumbent, bleed- 
ing form, and then with a low shriek of horror she 
fell senseless in Erle’s arms. 

* * * * 7 

Two days had passed. 

The terrible tragedy had been kept as quiet as 
possible, but wonder .had not yet ceased, for the 
body of the involuntary suicide had been mysteri- 
ously removed ; none knew whither nor by whom. 

Myra had remained in her room, accessible to no 
one but Aylmer Chauncey’s sister, and she reported 
her as being restless and feverish. 

The third day of her seclusion Erle begged to see 
her, and finally she granted his wish. 

He started as he beheld her—her face was pallid, 
her eyes shone with a weird sorrow. 

“* Sit down,” she said, quietly. ‘ You asked me 
to marry you, but you will retract the words when 
I tell you ali that I may.” 

* Oh, Myra, you know not my heart else you would 
not speak so. Nothing can force me to give you 
up, you are my very life. Say on, darling, but re- 
member mg love, and draw comfort from it if it is 
pleasant to you.” é 

“Tt is my hope, Erle, my hope of future bliss. 
But let me on, my confession will torture me, I 
would hurry throvgh it.” She locked her hands in 
her lap. ‘Five years ago my dear parents were 
happy, but suddenly my father fell from his man- 
hood, and, deserting us, plunged into the worst dis- 
sipation, led on by one whose delight was to ruin 
homes. We prayed with him and for him, mother 
and I, but without avail, and at last when his for- 
tune was gone he threatened mother if she would 
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not let him draw upon hers. Then we felt: it our 
duty to leave him, and mother immured herself in 
Wardley at the house of Mrs. Greeley, Sineo then 
wo have lived in fear—you know how it culminated! 
My poor father died in this house three days ago. 
But I[ think Heaven will forgive him. Now do you 
want me, Erle ?”" 

“Yes, my own, my dearest, I want to make you 
happy, to reward you for your sorrow.” 

And he did most nobly. G.. W. 8. 

pad 
THE WEDDING FINGER. 

Ture aro few objects among the productions of 
art contemplated with such lively interest by ladies 
after a certain age as the. wedding ring; this has 
been the thome for poets of every. calibre, for 
geniuses of every wing, from the dabbling duckling 
to the soaring eagle. 

The mouldy antiquary can tell the origin: of the 
custom with which it is conneeted; and perchance 
why a ring is round, and account for many: cironm- 
stances concerning the ceremony of ‘the cirelet, on: 
the most conclusive evidence, amounting to. abso- 
lute conjectural demonstration, but-amidst all that 
has been said and written in reference to the ring 
we believe the more lovely part engaged in the 
mystic matter, the taperresidence of this ornament, 
has been neglected. 

Now this is rather curious, as there. are- facts 
which belong to the ring finger which render it in-a 
peculiar manner an appropriate emblom of: matri- 
monial union. It isthe only finger where two. prin- 
cipal nerves belong to twe distinct. trunks; the 
thumb is supplied with its principal. nerves from- 
the radial nerve, as are also the fore finger, the mid- 
dle finger, and the thumb side of: the ring finger, 
at the point or extremity of which a real union 
takes place. It seems as if it. were intended by na- 
ture to be the matrimonial finger. 

That the side of the ring finger next the little fin- 
ger is supplied by the ulnar nerve is frequently 
proved by a common accident, that of striking the 
elbow against the edge ofa chair, a door, or. any 
narrow hard substance ; the ninar nerve is then fre- 
quently struck, and a thrilling sensation is felt: in 
the little finger, and on the same side-of the ring 
finger, but not on the other side of it, 


Tue PHILADELPHIA Exuiptrion.—The Ameri- 


cans are going to hold an International Exposition of 
Arts and Manufactures, ia the city. of. Philadelphia, 
in 1876—the centennial anniversayy of the. birth of 
the nation, The exhibition is.to be heldin a park 
of 2,700 acres, and the arrangemeats will be.on a 
very extensive scale. A national commission, repre~ 
senting forty-two states, has already been appointed 
by the President, General Grant, and: a commission 
representing the city of Philadelphia is now in 
Europe, en route to Vienna, for the purpose of repre- 
senting the objects of the exhibition to the Viennese, 
and reporting to the Philadelphian. authorities any 
arrangements they may observe at the Vienna Exhi- 
bition which will further the objects of their own. 

Tue SHan AT Wootwicu,—The Duke of Cam- 
bridge at Woolwich intimated, to. our Royal guest 
that he had been commissioned by the Sovereign, and 
the Government to request his Majesty/s aceeptance 
of a British field-gun as a souvenir of his visit, to 
Woolwich, and requested him to select the, piece for 
which he had the most; faney, The Shah at, once 
chose a nine-pounder of the, newest, pattern,and in 
thanking his Royal Highness observed that, when- 
ever in his own capital of Teheran he. saw the gun 
England had that day presented him, with. he, would 
remember.a day that he, had spent so pleagantly and 
profitably. He said further that it;had given him all 
the greater pleasure to witness British artillery 
practice because the Pensian artillery had: been 
trained by British officers, its system was in its nature 
essentially on the British type, and, in fact, it might 
be considered an offshoot and child of the British 
artillery. 

A Sunstirure ror Cuurcn Britis. —Ata time 
when efforts are being made in differant parts of the 
country to raise peals of church bells a suggestion 
on the subject is opportune, Dr, Ferdinand Raliles,, 
of Malvern House, South Hackney, writes suggesting 
the use of steel bars-as a substitute for, cast, bells, 
They are, he says, introduced in. the. United, States 
and Germany with great, success, and wauld. forma 
new branch of industry should the maenufagture of 
them be taken up in this country. There is uot.only 
alarge area for them in England, but a great demand 
may be expected from the flourishing colonies of 
Canada, Australia, New ZeajJand, and India, as soon 
as they are known in those regions, ‘The following 
utliaes wil] explain theiv partioular. merits, com- 
bined with cheapness.of production :—-Steel bars pro- 
luce a very pure, distinct, and particularly melodious 
sound, with many other great. advantages. over 
shurch bells of moderate size. The.power of a clear 


and sonorous sound can be obtained equally well; if 
not superior, to that cast from bell+metal or steel: 
Their weight will be light in comparigon to the pre- 
sent ponderous productions. They will not burden 
the steeple so much, ahd, consequently, will give 
more scope for architectural design, aud have. the 
merit of far-sounding. Their windiag and hanging 
up will not be so difficult, dangerous, and expensive, 
They are not liable to crack, as is often the oecur- 
renee with bells, and are therefore adapted for use in 
any climate, By a simple and mechanical, contriy- 
ance they are more,easily,set in motion, The cost, 
compared with manufactured cast bells, is so trivial 
that smal! churches and chapels, and especially mis- 
sion stations abroad, wi!] be enabled to secure a peal. 
Three or four steel bars, forming a peal whose, weight 
would not exceed 100 1b., could be. manufactured for 
111. or 12/., whereag only three. cast bells of the same 
power would,at least amount to 500. or; 602, , 








ALPHABETICAL CONUNDRUMS, 

Wary is the letter A like the meridian? Because 
it’s the middle of day. 

Why is the letter B like a hot fire?’ Because it 
makes oil boil. 

Why is the letter C like the ocean? Because it 
makes » sea (CO). 

Why is the letter D like afallen angel?’ Becanse 
by associating with evil it becomes a Devil. 

Why is the letter E like the,end of. time? Be- 
cause it is, the, beginning of eternity. 

Why is the letter F like death? Because it makes 
all fall. 

Why is the letter -G, like wisdom? Because it is 
the beginning of greatness.and goodnesg. 

Why. is the letter H_ like the: dying, words, of 
Adams? ‘This is the eud of. earth,” 

Why is the letter I like the Americam,revolution? 
Because it is the beginning of independence. 

Why is the letter J like. the end of spring? Be- 
cause it is the beginwing. of June. 

Why is the letter K like a pig’s tail? Because. it; 
is the latter.end)of pork, 

Why is the letter L like a young lady giving away 
her sweetheart te another? Because it. makes.oyer 
alover, 

Why is the letter M:like the first glass. of ram? 
Because it is the beginning of misery, 

Why is the letter N like a newly married woman ? 
Because it.is the end of the maiden. 

Why is the letter O like a courageous woman in 
disguise? Because it makes her @ ’ 

Why is the letter P like two winds meeting ? Be- 
cause it makes air a pair. 

Why is the letter Q likeaking? Because if is at- 
tached to the queen. 

Why is the letter R like a treaty ratified ? Because 
it ends, war. 

Why is the letter 8 like the end of dags? Because 
it is the beginning of sausages. 

Why is the letter T likea victory ? Because it is the 
end of conquest. 

Why is the letter U liko fragrance? Because itis 
the centre of the bud. 

Why is the letter V like two extremes?, Because 
itis, the beginning of vice and virtue. 

Why is the lettor W like a dying Christian? Be- 
cause. it is.the end of sorrow. 

Why is the letter, X, like a seolding wife? Beganse 
it is cross. 

Why is the letter Y like the beginning of a con- 
undrum? Becanse,it.is why (Y). 

Why isthe letter Z like S? Becanse.it iz (is). 

Serres. 

Tue Bricuron AqvarrumM.—Some hundreds of 
eggs of the dog-fisi have now been laid by- the 
Norse-hound and Rough-hound, and are most of 
them, slowly, but, ag it seems, surely maturing. The 
first egg was deposited nearly six mouths ago, and 
in this instance the young fish will, to all ap 
pearance, very shortly release itself from its parch 
ment-like shell. It is instructive to observe the 
provision nature hag made against. the coytingency 
of change of position which from, the conditions, of 
their native element these eggs are liable to. 
Whichever way the egg is torand the balance of the 
embryo is so nicely adjusted. that it instantaneously 
risgs. to the upper surface of the. yolk. It is al. 
ready. known, from growshs, on the outside .of dog-. 
fish eggs found at sea, with the embryg, alive, that 
considerable time is required for development ; but. 
as, the dates, of the. deposit of the, eggs, in. the 
aquarium haye. been, carefully noted, it, will be 
poasible. te. ascertain the execs time required for, 
hatching. Many of the eggs are so far matured 
thatthe movementa of the young: fish; cay: be. dis- 
tinctly seen through the glass of the tank. 

Worx.—Young men sometimes think thatit is not 
respectable to be. at work, ‘Fhey imagine. that there 
is. some characterof disgrace.or degradation belong- 





ing to toil. No greater mistake could be made. Ins 





stead of being disgraceful to engage in. work it. is 
especially honourable. It is the useless, not:theuse- 
ful man who does.nothing, who eats the bread he 
does nat earn, who relies woon others to support his 
life, Itig he whois not respectable, because he is 
doing nothing.teocommand respect. It is surprising 
to see how mary young men there are at the present 
day who are growing upin habits of idleness. Hav- 
ing nothing else to do, their nights and often their 
days are spentin places of ill‘repute. Craving ex- 
citement, they seek the gaming-table. They find a 
stimulant in intoxicating drink. They look. upon la- 
bour with aversion, if not with absolute repugnance, 
and follow eourses which end onlyin shame, How 
many mep now in middle life look back with regret 
upon the, many lost. moments spent by them in_ idle- 
ness, and lament that their lives are now beyond. re- 
trieval. Prepare, young man, while yet you havea 
chance, against such a sorrowful period. Do not al- 
low yourselves to grow up without, anything,.to do, 
Believe that any labour that will furnish, occupation, 
for your minds.and hands is better.than a life,which 
accomplishes nothing and which, will, by-and-by bo 
full of misery. 
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~~ PAOETER 





Ir seems an impossibility for two silly lovers ever 
to agree, since between them there ig no understand- 


ing, ’ 
‘Ay Irish paper states that the salmon in the Boyne. 


are,s@.numerous that “they aye shouldering each 
other out of the river.” 

SEBRING: No Favits.—A Qyaker. haying, sold) a 
finerlooking. but. blind horse, asked the, purchaser, 
“ Well, my friend, dost they see any fankt in him?” 
“No,” wes the answer. ‘“ Neither. will he see any 
fault,in, thea,” said old, Broadbrim, 

Kentucky Wu2.—Kentugky. wit: is sometimes 
pretty. sharp, even if a, litile. homely. A fasmer 
being asked the other day if.a daughters recently 
married was, still living with biw, repliad: “ No, sir! 
When one of nity gals swarms she must hunt her own 
hive.” 

PNEUMONIA.—“ Wife, do you know that Ihave 
got'the pneumonia?” ‘“ New. monia, indeed! Sucb 
extravagance! You're the spendthrifest man I ever 
did see, to go and lay out money for such trash wher 
I need a new bonnet se much.” 

PHRENOLOGICAL VIBW OP SQCEAL RANK, 

“Who is that venerable party tle two Miss Botti- 
bols are talking to ?” 

“I believe his name is Sir Rigby Digby.” 

“ Er—baronet, of course ; not knight ?” 

“Baronet, I think. But why ‘of course ’?” 

* Well--er—the shape of his craniym;induces me 
to, believye-—er—that the distinction is more likely to: 
have been inherited than acquired !”— Punch. 

EqQual,TO THR SITVATION.—-The owner, of a tene- 
ment hougeinformed his tenants the other day, that he 
was going to raise their rents all, round; whereupon 
they held a meeting, and passed a resolution of 
thanks to the landlord for “ promisiag te raise their 
rents, a9 the times were hard, and they feared with 
out, bis. assistance they could, not be raiged at all.” 

“DRINK, PRETTY CREATURE, DRINKA” 

Alice: “ Do.you-know, uncle, that that horrid Mr. 
Binks declares you have taken to-bard drinkimg 2” 

Unecla.Geerge: ‘*Not.true, my dear. No! Never 
drank easier in my life!”"—-Kun.  _ 

REASONABLE.—In. an- advertisement of a baker's 
business for sale the following appears, “ Death the 
sole reason. for-leaving.” It would be hard to find 
any more important cause for vacating-an establish- 
ment sacred to the staff of life. Yet “dead ’uns” 
are always to be found at a baker’s.—Fun. 

PLEASANT FOR Joungs! 

Mrs. Blank: “Ou, Mr. Johns, I was so pleased to 
meet your sisters the other evening at the Smiths’. 
Such nice girls! So good looking!” 

Johns makes-an indistinct remark. A pause 

Mys. B. (anzious to be still more polite): “1 
should never haye guessed they were your sisters 
you know.”—Fun. 

OysTEeRs ExTRAORDINARY.—A_ Georgia. reporter 
thus, boasts. of the oysters. on the, coast; of that 
state :—"“ The smallest ones. that,can be found are 14 
inches, long, 4 inches wide, and)12 inches, in circaw- 
ference, 5 The larger ones.are pulled out,with «steam 
dredge,’ 


SELF + DENIAIx, 

Affectionate Wife: “ Well, Sammy dear, as you do 
not svem, to like it, wo, will net go te the opers to- 
night-~but you'll buy me a,new spring shaw], won't 
Fow dear?” 

Tae Sex OF THE -SuN—Sinee his depanture and 
during. his; absence from “the. land of the Hast 
and * the clime.of-the sua,” the Shah has instituted o 
new order bearing: the name of that luminary. The 
Crder of the Sun.is.fov ladies only, The institution 

this. order is.a remarkable step on the part of aD 
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Eastern poteutate, It is a symbolical assertion’ of’ 


the rights of woman, and something more, Hitherto 
the sup.and moon, respectively, have been considered, 
the celestial representatives of the two sexes—the 
moon corresponding to the softer sex. 
the Order of the Sun for that, sex exclusively the. 
Shah has, to the extent of his authority, put it in the 
place of thea ather.. When ho-geis k will he put 
it in the other’s habiliments? Will: he promote the 
inmates of the anderoon to knickerbockers ? — 
Punch, 
A. YOUNG COLEN§0, 

Governess. (reading): “And. he would. fain have: 
filled his belly with the husks that the swine did 
eat——’”” 


Master, Tom: “ But why dido’t he kill. a.pig, and 
make some bacon ?’"—Fun. ‘ 
ung man met a young 


A Mopusr’s Puace.—A yo ‘ 
lady ata bali: After talking about the weather and 
other things, ie asked; very abruptly, “\Vhere. ia 
your mother ?/’ “Qh,” said. the sweek:qamsel, “I 
have left her at home. I generally do, wen I'come 
to a ball; what is home without @ mother 2” 

A FIX. 

Hospitable Lady, (with, interesting, Daughters): 
“Ah! How Pel ina Lovell ?:) Whet an. 
age since we met! Are you engaged this even- 


ing ?” 
Soft-Hearted. Captain. likes all interesting , 
pablo: ss a Che all Salaseating 

Hospi 


Soft-Hearted Captain: “ You're very kind! Most, 
happy! At. what.o’clock ?” 

Hospitable Ladys. * A. quarter to eight; Aw re- 
voir ! 

Soft-Hearted Captain. (suddenly recoWecting that 
ke has completely forgotten who the Hospitable Lad 
is, and.nol, liking to, say so): “O-—-er--bum! Ab 
by-the-by—er—where are you staying now ?” 


Hospitable Lady: “Ob, the eame old place—Na. |, 


* Pie: revoir /” — [Exit Hospitablg.. Lady.) —. 
anch. 

RETALLING.—“-Do you retail things, here?’’ asked 
a green-looking specimen of humanity as he poked 
his nose into a drug shop. “Yes, sir,” replied. the. 
man, thinking he had a customer, “Then I wish 
you would retail;my dog—he had it bitten off about 
a month aga.” And greeny strolled down the street 
with one eye closed, 

IRISH IDEAL, OF THEMIS, 

Biddy ( Pat wcharge about a difficulty): “Never. 
fear, Pat! Shure y’ave got an upright jidge to thry 

Pat: “Ah, Biddy darlin’, the.divel an upright 
jidge Il want! ’Tis wone that'll lane a little}! °'— 
Punch. . 

A MopERN Demosthenes opened his oration by say- 
ing, “ Feller-citizens, ef, 1 had been, eatin’ dried 
apples for a mont’, I couldn’t feel more swelled up 
dan I am dis minit wid pride and wanity at-seein’ 
such full ’tendance har dis evenin’.” 

POSITIVE PROOF. 

Laurence: Not caye for you now,.Emily:! Why, 
didn’t I sit fourteen times for my photograph last 
week, on purpose to please you > Punche 

IDENTITY, 

Mrs. Mangles: “Bless yer, Mrs. Donyvan, my. 
dear, I see. Shahw, the Lifeguardsman, hover and 
hover again at Ashtley’s ven I was gal, an’ this one 
ain't a bit like 'im!!!—Punch, ' 

NourIsHMENT.—It is a,good thing to have proper 
nourishment, particularly for invalids. The English 
man builds, his:on beer ; the Frenchman. on delicate 
dishes; the German on a generous combination, of 
beer and Kraut, as we parhcd, g the reply of... good 
Teuton, who on being asked how much sauerkraut 
he had put up,for winter use, replied: “I’se not got 
much ; only ten-barrels—joost for illness !” 

A QUEER CUSTOMER. 

A man passing a certain street was seized, by 
tout of a clothing shop, who, without, ceremony, 
pulled him into the shop, and began puffing: up his 
fine ready-made clothing. Being old and infirm. he 
made little resistance, but asked the man if he was 
master of the place. 

_ “No,-sir,” said the tout, “but I will‘ bring him 
immediately.” 

The man returned with his master to whom: he 
put the same question : 

“Are you master of this shop, sir?” 

“Yes, sir; what can I do for you?” 

“Onty,”*he replied; “just hold your man a minute, 
while I go out.” ; 

Tue Rurye Passtoy.—A certain, maiden lady 
was twice in her lifetime engaged to be married, and 
‘wice some.unforeseen event. interposed to destroy 
ber hopes. of. matrimonial bliss. Hers was a sad 


case. ‘Time began to wrinkle her fair brow, and no | 


bew suitors were there to offer themselves, To add 
to her distress she became il} “nicht unzo death,” 


Tn creating. 


Lady: “Then come and-dine with | 





The junior curate of the parish—a baslifal youth— 
was sent for. The room was, filled with sympathiz- 
ing neighboura. when the young divine mado his 
appearance, and after some remarks. proceeded, to 
read ‘a portion of Scripture. He fell — the.chap- 
ter in which the woman of Samaria 18 introduced. 
When he readthe: words “Go call thy husband,” 
the women groaned a little, but when he uttered 
the. words." The woman answered and said, I have 
no husband,” the old lady rove.up in bed, her, eyes 
flashing. fire, and ‘she squeaked out the following: 
be 4 aint a-going to stand your taunts, if'you are & 
preagher;! Get,out of the house, diyagtly! I've had 
two, changes for a, husband and. will live, to, sea 
gnother-—see if I-don’t.” 
“persta won !’* 

Nasger-ed-den ; “ Eujoyed my. visit, deat, madam? 
Enchanted aLerundl. And--by, the heard; of. the 
prophet—-you may rest assured ;I' will allow no tres- 
passers to cross my grounds intoyopr ehild Indiana's 

arden! Bismillah!”"—Punch. 

TuRNING,—A fellow entered a wood-turner’s shop, 
and, asked, the proprietor whether. he,did all kinds of 
turning. Receiving an affirmative answer, he coally 
requested him to turn a couple of hand-springs anda 
flip-flap, The humorist wes quickly turned'ous of 
the shop,, 


Sa 
THE TRUE, NOBLEMAN, 
TT 


No airs, no rudeness, no pretence, 
No. lack of plain, good common-sense 5 
No boorish manners to annoyy, 
No vicious morals, that destroy. 

True manliness and grace; 

He wears upon his face 

A gentle, honest air, 

And no deceit is there, 
His true address, and not his dregs, 
Commen@ him, apd his maaliness, ° 
Wins.the good favour of the.few 
Who know him well and‘know him: true. 


He leans not on the braken reeds 
Of anepstral renown and deeds 
His father did long years ago. 
Blue blood in royal veins may flow 
Aud be so cold and ‘thin 
That the proud heart within 
Watmg not in “ weal or wee,” 
So cold its, pulse,and.slaw, 
By all men be it understood 
The nable nan trusts not in blood ; 
He asks no, privilege of birth-—. 
He would be valued at his worth, 
Knowing his, rights.he dare maintaia 
His principles without'a stain | 
Upon hig lips ; he bravely pleads. 
For others, and he intercedes 
For the downtrodden poor 
For the heart-sick and sore $ 
He dries the tear, he finds, 
The broken heart he binds. 
His word is good’ as.any bond 5 
He loves this life, yet looks bayond.., 
Wealth cannot spoil, hin, for big: truss 
Is not in heaps of yellow dust. 
His face, and speech inspire, the soul, 
To upward flights and self-control ; 
It gives thesoul’a seyse of wings, 
And lifts it from terresnial things, 
When _he is.a,host:ay guest 
A: blessing seems to rest 
On all who hear and seq 
Such true nobility, 
The throb which his brave heart repeats 
In kindred bosoms warmly beats ; 
A benediction lights his face, 
His speech is gentleness and grace, 
G,. W. B. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


HARDENING oF Darirzp Pras tn BorLinc.— 
While some peas become soft. in boiling others, be- 
come, horny and hard, and it hag. been a question 
whethe; os is due, to the peas.or-to.the water, Pro- 
fessor Ritthausen examined two samples of peas, 
one said to become soft on boiling and the other 
hard, and on boiling them, in distilted water found, 
these characters substantiated. The analysis. of, 
their ashes gave: 


Phosphate of lime ited x Als 
° Q omnes . 0 — 
Phosphate ofmagnesia 8-14 bison 16.55: 26:99. 


Phosphate, of potasga, 59,74 37.43: 
Sulphate of po wy «= 810 14.80: 
Chloride of potassium. 472 6:23; 
TITEL <cssessss-<ceasenaish., | <0 1.47 
Phosphoric acid,........ 4.43 _— 


From this we see that the soft-boil s ta: 
@ consid x athe pauptete 


v greater amount of vhosphate of no 








tassa, a smaller percentage, of, phosphatic earths, 
and more phosphoric acid than the other kind, which, 
for their part, are richer in the earth-phosphates, 
poorer in other phosphoric compounds, and contain 
an excess of potash. In the action of water on those; 
peas r in,phosphori¢ acid, that harden on boil- 
ing, the legumine, which is presentin Jargequantity,, 
alfhougls tially combined ‘with the exee+s.of pot- 
ash, has also its function. It is -d sed, with 
the separation of a compound of lime or- magnesia, 
which becomes horny on heating and brings about, 
the hardening referred.to,. Cold water extracts from, 
the.meal of those,peasthat boil soft 424, percent. 
of soluble legumine,: while from the hard-boiling. 
kinds only-1.73 per cent: can be derived: Thediffe- 
renge in the amounts of nitrogen and sylphur. was 
so slight that the hardening.could not be ascribed, 
either toa larger amount of albumen.or of.sulphurig) 
acid. Some kinds.of peas, however, represented as. 
hardening on boiling, softened when- boiled in dis- 
tilled water, and aualysis, of their ashes gave nearly, 
the same results as with those of the other oharggter, 


“STATISTIOCS,, 


SAILING AND STEAM VesstLs.—It seems that in , 
the year 1868 the number-and tonnage of sailin 
and steam vessels builtat each port’ in the United 
Kingdom, exglusive of vessels, built for forpiggers,. 
were as-follows: In England: 573, sajling vessels,. 
135,640 tons ; 147 steam vessels, 46,684 tons—total,. 
720 yessels, 182,324 tons. In Scatland,in the same 
year, there. were, built, 197. sailing. vessels, 93,426. 
tons ; 81 steam vessels, 30,690 tons—total, 278 ves- 
sels, 129,116 tens. In Ireland: 17 sailing vessels, 
8,621 tons; 4 steam vessels, 1,136 tons—total, 21 
vessels, 4;757 tons ; the total for the United King- 
dom being 787 sailing vessels, 237,687 tons; 252: 
steam vessels, 78;510 tongs; in all, 1,019 vessels, 
$16,197 tons, For 1872, the, numbers, stand. a3,fol>, 
lows :—England: 345 sailing vessela, 34,159, tong); 
$42 steam vessels, 202,712 tons—total, 637 vessels, 
236,871 tons.. Scotland: 60:sailing vessels, 19,414 
tons; 156 steam vessels, 125,767: tons—total, 216; 
vessels, 145,181 tons. Ireland: 3 sailing vessels, 
1,894 tons ; 5 steam vessels, 9,525 tons—total, &: 
vessels, 10,919 tons; the grand total for the. United, 

ingdom, in, 1872 sailing, vessels, 54,967 
tons; steam . vassels, 388,004 tons-—in. all, Sb 
vessels, 32,971 tons. The return for the year 1868 
denates the number and tonnage of ithe newly built 
vessels. which were first/registered im that year, but: , 
in the return for 1872 the number. and tonnage of, 
vessela the building of which was .qompleted. in, 
that year are given, Whether registered or not. The 
difference in the numbers noted for London and the 
Tyne ports betweea 1863 and 1872is.as follows :— 
In 1863 there were built in London: 34- sailing ves- 
sels, 7,209 tons ; 9 steam vessels, 359, tons; total,, 
43 vessels, 7,563 tons, In, 1872.9. sailing. vesselsy,. 
726, tong; 16. steam, Veseals, 8,285. tous-rtotal, 20. 
vessels, 4,011, tons. At:the Tyne ports in 1868, 1% 
sailing. vessels, 7,928:tons; 66 steam vessels, 16,752 
tons—total, 85 vessels, 24,680 tons. In 1972, 20 sajling 
vessels, 1,340 tons ; 102 steam vessels, 53,294, tong. 
—total, 122 vessels, 59,634 tons, 
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MISCELLANEOUS’, 


—oCOCo 

Tue four bicyele riders who wentte Jokn o’Groat’> 
House from London did the journey, over 800 miles, 
at-the rate: of ‘sixty miles a day. 

A LARGE salmon. was recently caught, at Horse,, 
Pill, in, the Wye. district, measuring. oft. din, long 
and 2ft. din, in cireumference, and! weighing 5ihbs, 

Dr. Euiza Waker: has: been appointed house- 

hysician, to the Bristol Hospital, for Women and; 
Yhildren, In future, medical,and surgical. appointr 
ments will be open, to lady candidates, 

Tua. Shab bas begged His Royal Highness the 
Dukeof Cambridge to convey to the officers com-, 
manding the Artillery his sense of the extraordinary 
efficiency to, which thé men had been bronght, 

Tae Ceataviteh, the Prince of Wales, and the: 
Duke,of Edinburgh each wore hanging from the neek 
a diamond-set portrait of the Shah, presented by His 
Majesty, that; worn by the Prince of Wales being sat, 
in four rows, of, britliants, 

It is stated.that- when, the Shah, visited the Queena 
at. Windsor he saluted Her Majesty with most perfect 
delicacy and grace, and said that hitherto. he had 
reckoned his, years from the.day. of his birth, but thas, 
iu, future he should date, them fram. the hous of hisy 
meeting the Queen of England. 

INfRANATIONAL Cugss Marc, — Tho. Vienne , 
Chess Society hag made arrangements for an, inter- 
national contest, to which players of, all countries, 
are, inyited, The, entry, is fifty. florina, avd. the. 
stakesr-fougx in bar-—will consist of an object of 
art anda sum of money, together guaranteed to be, 
worth 2,000 florins, a sum of, 600 florins, apothes 
um of 300 floxing, and a, fourth, suma.of 200 florina: 

lav will commence on July 20, 
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NOTICES TO C ORRESPONDENTS. 


W. H. A—Inquire at any post-office. 

Suan.—He must keep it seven days after the expira- 
tion of the year. 

E. P.—Anything would have to be sent, like any other 
contribution, simply addressing to the editor at 334, 
Strand. 

W. P.—1. Writing only indifferent, and capable of 
great improvement, which you ought to set about forth- 
with. 2. Shortly. 

Dest.—In 1857 the amount of the debt was close upon 
812 millions, but it has since slightly, though not very 
materially decreased, being on March 31, 1872, 791,890,9701, 

T. V. P.—There is a special class paper circulating 
among tailors which, no doubt, would meet your in- 
quiries. Such matters are not announced in the ordinary 
journals, being too purely technical in character. 

WIttsurre Downs.—We should advise you to write te 
some prominent firm which may supply dainties for the 
magnates of the West End. We should think that such 
people would in all probability be very glad to purchase 
all of it, just as you desire. 

Gatuican.—M., Thiers, the French historian aud st.tes- 
man, was born April 16, 1797, at Marseilles. His father 
was a working locksmith. His mother belouged to an old 
commercial family, which numbered am: ng its members 
Joseph and Andre Chenier, but which had fallen into 
poverty. ~ 

Brrp18.—Your little piece “* Fine Strawberries ” mani- 
fests fine feminine feeling which we respect and admire; 
but there our praise must end, It lacks incident, it is 
rhapsodical but not poetical, and it is extremely am1- 
teurish in point of literary execution. We should think, 
however, from what you send, that you might some day, 
by practice and study, write really agreeable verses. 

Rosa.—The blackness un‘er the eyes is caused by late 
thours, by some over-indulgence, or, a3 usually, by indiges- 
tion, Retire to rest as soon as pussible, and rise early in 
the morning. Walk out as muchas possible. Take no 
late suppers, and drink no alcoholic liquor, unless it be a 
very little table beer or else claret and water. You might 
also try some mild tonic, such as any chemist would 
supply you with—quinine by preference, if it should not 
cause headache. 

R. S. S.—To make gooseberry cheese. From goose- 
berries boiled with a little water, the pulp passed through 
a sieve, and then boiled with about one-fourth the weight 
of sugar until the mixture solidifies on cooling ; it is next 
poured into small tia moulds previously dusted out with 
sugar. Cherry cheese, damson cheese, plum cheese, etc., 
are all prepared in the same way, using the several kiuds 
offruit. They are all very agreeable candies or confec- 
tions. 

A DesertepD Wire-—In the English hopgrounds the 

picking begins about the middle of September. Kent 1s 
the ne county. The work is done by women and 
children, with casual assistance from men, and the re- 
muneration is miserably low. Necessarily too the time 
an which the work goes on is very limited, it is soon 
over. And when we add that there is labour enough 
close at hand, and often more than enough, we have, we 
should hope, said enough to hinder you:from journeying 
all the way from Sheffield in a probably vain search after 
very dubious oe re ou ought to look out for 
employment in Sheffield. It is always desirable to be on 
the spot, 
_ Aanes.—Tintern Abbey, a famous ecclesiastical ruin, 
is situated on the right bank of the Wye, in Monmouth- 
shire, about 9 miles south-east of Monmouth. The 
abbey, properly so called, was founded in 1131-for Cister- 
cian monks by Walter de Clare, and dedicated to St. 
Mary ; but already in the previeus century a church had 
been built, and in 1268 mass was celebrated by abbot and 
monks for the first time. The style of architecture is a 
trausition from Early English to Decorated and is very 
fiue. Most of the building, except the roof and tower, re- 
mains. It owes not a little of its celebrity to Words- 
word's “ Lines composed a few miles above Tintern 
Abbey,” though in reality the poem has nothing what- 
ever to do with the abbey, which is not mentioned or 
even referred to in it ! 

C. H, R.—Much ef the cheap stuff sold as genuine 
cocoa is shamefully adulterated. Out of 68 samples of 
cocoa and chocolate examiued by the “ Lancet "' commis- 
sion, 39 contained earthy substances, as reddle, Venetian 
red, umber, etc. To some chalk or plaster of Paris had 
been added for the purpose of increasing the weight ! 
M ny of the samples consisted of sugar and starch, with 
only sufficient cocoa to impart a flavour. . Cocoas 
containing a moderate amount of arrowroot or other 
starch must not, however, be considered strictly adulta 





rated articles, Yor it is impossible to render cocoa soluble 
or rather emulsive without the addition of some diffu- 
sible substance. It is best to buy the cocoa in nibs. These 
ought to be of a dull red or grayish colour, but are fre- 
quently given a bright red colour by a coating of Vene- 
ti:m red. It is a national disgr.ice that we have not con- 
stant investigations on the adulteration question. 
Viotet.—Your questions, Violet, are almost “too 
numerous to mention ;” certainly too numerous to an- 
swer in any full detail. However we will do our best. 1. 
A woman’s heart tells her by unerring instinct how best 
she may win the affections of 4 man upon whom she has 
set her strong regards. By your own description of 
yourself he or any other member of the. masculine per- 
suasion might well look at you very tenderly. Beauty is 
usually so regarded, as we take it. Meauwhile is there 
not a disparity in ages ? 2. Your language describes one 
of our glorious English women, and if accurate fully en- 
titles you to the appellation of an exceedingly pretty wo- 
man. 3, The hair is medium brown, and, from the style 
of your face, miglit be worn either in massive coils be- 
hind or else flowing at length. But to wear the hair too 
long always weakens its growth. 4. Use the best gly- 
cerine soap, and avoid cosmetics. For the face use the 
ordinary violet powder—a thing perfectly innoxious. 
Precunta.—Tokens were at certain periods current in 
Britain by sufferance as a rule rather than by express 
royal authority. They were first used in England in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, in consequenee of the want of 
any authorized coins to represent the fractions of a 
penny ; and in the reign of Elizabeth stamped tokens of 
lead, tin, and even leather, issusd by vintners, grocers, 
and other trading people, passed largely from hand to 
hand, and were payable at the shops where they were 
issued. The corporations of Bristol, Oxford and Wor- 
eester had their tokens, In 1613 a royal proclamation 
authorized Lord Harrington to issue farthing tokens, 
and prohibited the use of private tokens under penalties. 
Numeroug tradesmen’s tokens, mostly of copper, were 
again struck during the scarcity of money at the close of 
the last century. Owing to the onney of current silver 
money, previous to the new coinage of 1817 silver pieces 
kuown as sank Tokens, of the respective values of 5s., 
3s. and 1s, 6d., were issued by the Bank of England ; they 
were, however, called in on the revision of the coiu- 
age. 
YOU NEVER CAN TELL. 
You think it is easy your steps to retrace 
Before the last pitfall is gained, 
That a man can stop short of crushing disgrace 
Aud still find his honour unstained, 
But sin is so mighty, and conscience so weak, 
And under so tempting a spell 
That a may long other pleasures to 
see 
Your weakness you never can tell! 


The ocean of evil you never can sound, 
Its depths you can never discern, 

But under your feet there is treacherous ground, 
If away from the good land you turn, 

You see not the danger, you fear not the foe, 
You whisper the soul, “ It is-well !" 

And think that you know just how far you may 


go, 
But you never, no, never can tell! 


You never can tell at what moment you'll slip 
Into snares that are cruelly laid 

By those who are willing another should trip 
Where they were so foully betrayed, 

A moment’s indulgence may lead you to crimes 
That merit a prisoner's cell ; 

Then quench the hot fever of passion betimes, 
For its power you can never tell! 


You never can tell at what moment you'll hear 
The signal of Death at your gate, 

Whose touch will arrest your wild, thoughtless 

career, 

And bring your repentance too late. 

Stand firm then to-day, the allurements of sin 
With pride and persistence repel, 

And strive for a prize that is worthy to win, 
And whose glory no mortal can tell ! J.B. 


He sn S., nineteen, fair, and a domestic servant, de- 
sires to correspond with a tall, dark and steady young 
man about one or two and twenty. 

Maxeverrerta W., twenty, tall, dark, loving, and fond 
of music, desires to corresp md with a tall, dark gentle- 
mau, possessing a good income. 

Ace H., dark hair, blue eyes, and fond of music and 
singing. Respondent must be tall, dark, and fond of 
home. 

Loute C., nineteen, hrown hair and eyes, 5ft. 2in., de- 
sires to correspond with a haudsome geatleman; a clerk 
preferred. 

Bessig, seventeen, dark, good looking, affectionate and 
foud of music, Respondent must be fair, tall, aud good 
tempered. 

EL.a, twenty-one, tall, dark complexion, and affection- 
ate, desires to become acquainted with a fair, amiable 
young nan about her own age, 

Lrpia, twenty-two, tall, dark-brown hair, and blue 
eyes. Respondent must ve tail, dark, fond of home and 
children ; a mechanic preferred. 

Wit1aM S., twenty-one, tall, fair complexion, and af- 
fectionate, desires to become acquainted with a fair, 
amiable young lady. 

Beta B., aigtteen, blue eyes, auburn hair, considered 
pretty, and well educated. Respondent must be a!ous 
eee fair, of an amiable disposition, and fond of 

Lome. 

Nep W., twenty-five, dark, medium height, and with 
good prospects, would like to correspond with a well- 
educated young lady about twenty, loving, and fond of 
amusic aud dancing. 

Ceuta L., twenty, medium heizht, dark hair and eyes, 
considered rather good looking, is loving, aud tho- 
roughly domesticated. Respondent must be tall, dark, 
good looking, loving, and fon: of home. 

Lenora, an Irish girl, nineteen, 5ft. 4in., very fair 
complexion, curly auburn hair, hazel eyes, considered 
handsome, aud well educated, would like to correspond 





with a gentleman about twenty-one, moderately tall, 
dark, handsome, and able to keep s wife comfortably. 
J. D. 8. desires to eens age with a young lady about 
twenty, of medium height, fair, loving, and domesti- 
te: 


ad. 

Josern I., twenty-four, a tradesman of good connec- 
tions, desi to correspond with a young lady about 
eighteen or twenty, pretty, musical, and domesticated ; 
a tradesman’s daughter preferred. 

Lovine Jog, nineteen, considered handsome, tall, fair, 
having good prospect: Respondent must be pretty, of 
a loving disposition, domesticated, and of musical 
tastes. 

Foreiax Curmate, twenty-four, dark hair and eyes, 
loving, domesticated,'and holds a government appoint- 
ment yielding 401. per annum. Respondent must be 
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disposition, and d P 
dark, affectionate, and fond of home ; a tradesman pre- 
ferred, 

Ricwarp, twenty-three, dark hair and eyes, and con- 
sidered good looking. Respondent must be about nine- 
teen, a blonde, and good looking, one with a little money 
not objected to, eg 

Maset G., twenty, fair complexion, hazel eyes, auburn 
hair, considered pretty, and is-well educated. Respon- 
dent must be good looking, of a dark complexion, and 
affectionate, . . : 

James .S., twenty-three, 5ft. 8in., fair complexion, 
brown eyes, and in constant employment. Respondent 
o—_ be pretty, affectionate and thoroughly domesti- 
cated. ; , 

Betta, twenty-five, fair complexion, d.%%« hair and 
eyes, good tempered, and domesticated. Respondent 
must be about twenty-eight, in a good position, and fond 
of home, 

Tuomas, twenty-seven, rather tall, brown hair, dark- 
blue eyes, of a cheerfal and loving disposition, Respon- 
deut must be fair, affectionate, domesticated, and fond 
of the drama. 

J.M., nineteen, light hair and eyes, affectionate, of 
musical ‘tastes, possessing a good income, and fond of 
children. Respondent must be pretty and domesti- 
cated, . 

Hannan F., wet, medium height, pretty, and tho- 
roughly domesticated. Respondent must be good look- 
ing, - loving, and foud of home;a mechanic pre- 
erred. , 

A.C. W. M., twenty-two, fair, and considered good- 
looking, desires to correspond with an accomplished 
young lady, pretty, not over twenty, well educated, and 
affectionate. 

NELLY, sixteen, tall, dark, and domesticated. Respon- 
dent must be about eighteen, tall, dark, good tempered, 
musical, well educated, and fond of home 3, & compositor 
preferred, : 

Emtty H., seventeen, very pretty, light hair, blue eyes, 
musical, affectionate, and domesticated. Respondent 
must possess a good income. and must be well capavle of 
keeping a wife ; a clerk preferred. f 

Cuarig Crosstrees, twenty-two, 5ft- 6in., fair com- 
plexion, curly hair, desires to correspond with a cook, 
about nineteen or twenty, who must be loving and tho- 
roughly domesticated. 


ComMMBNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


AtserT is responded to by—“ Helena,” twenty-two, 
fair, fond of dancing, has an income, and would like to 
correspond with ** Albert.” 

S. W. B. by—‘* A. BE. 8.,” who thinks she is all he re- 
quires. 

A. K, by—" M. T.,” who thinks she is all that he ro- 

uires. 

, S. W. B. by—“ M. B.,” who thinks that she is all that 
he seeks, 

A. F. Smoxg-Box by—" K, K.,” who thinks that she is 
all he requires. 

Jack DartrLate by—‘' H. M.” who is domesticated 
and affectionate, 

Fonp or Fun by—“T. B.S,” twenty-one loving, do- 
mesticated, and beginniug an excellent business. 

Parry by—“‘ George,” who has an income, and is good- 
tempered. 

Mary J. by—*‘ Joe,” who thinks that he would make 
her a good partner, 

Herpert by—“ Polly,” nineteen, affectionate, domesti- 
cated, and thiaks she is all he requires. 

Frep C. by—“ Amice 8.,” who thiuks she is all that he 
requires. 

Dora vy—‘*C, 8.,” twenty, and a seaman in the Royal 

avy. ’ 

Austin by “ Marion,” twenty, dark, fond of music, of 
a loveable disposition, and thinks that she would fulfil 
his requirements. 

Dororuy by—* P. W.,” who is loving, and very domes- 
ticated, and thinks that he fully meets all her require- 
ments. , 








Att the Back Numogrs, Parts and Votumeg of the 
“LoxpoN Reaper” are in print and may be had at the 
Office—334, Strand. 

aeooneeee Journat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
eac. 

Tus Loxpon Reapgr, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Kightpence, 


*.* Now Ready, Vor. XX. of Tux Lonvon Reapss. 
Price 4s. 

Also, the Tite and Inpex to Vou XX. Price Ons 
Penny, 

NOTICE. — Part 122, for. Juny, Now Ready, 
price 6d, —- 

N.B.—CorreEsronpENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR Lerrens 
TO THE Epitos or “f'uxs Lonpos Xeapen,” 334, strand, 





t+t We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manue 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, auchors 
snouid retain copies, 








London; Published for the Proprietor, at 334, Strand, by 
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